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A Review of Our Spring Book List 





The books which naturally come first in any advertisement of our general 
list of new books are books of 


AMERICAN FICTION 


Notable among these are 
A VICTIM OF CIRCUMSTANCES. By GeratpiNE ANTHONY. 
No. 4 American Novel Sertes. 
MARTIN BROOK. By Moraan Bates. No. 3-4merican Novel Series. 
— SENTIMENTALISTS. By A. S. Pier. No. 2 American 
lovel Sertes. 
EASTOVER COURT HOUSE. By H. B. Boone and KENNETH 
Brown. No. 1 American Novel Series. 
$1 50 Each 
THE CARDINAL’S ROSE. By van TassEL SUTPHEN. $1 50. 
THE EXPATRIATES. By Litian Bett. $1 50. 
JOHN VYTAL. By W. F. Payson. $1 20 net. 
UNDERSTUDIES. By Mary E. WILkins. $1 25. 


ENGLISH FICTION 


The list of English novels contains a most remarkable array of notable names. 
A few of the more important of these books destined to a permanent sale are: 


BABS THE IMPOSSIBLE. By Sarau Grand. $1 50. 
ELEANOR. By Mrs. HumpHry Warp. $1 50. 

THE MANTLE OF ELIJAH. By Isratt Zancwitt. $1 50. 

A LADY OF THE REGENCY. By Mrs. Stepney Rawson. $1 50. 


HISTORY 


The months past have been productive of a number of books of history and 
historical biography of unusual importance. Here are some of the best of them: 


VOLS. IIL and IV. A HISTORY OF THE FOUR GEORGES. 
By Justin McCartuy. $1 25 each. 

NAPOLEON: The Last Phase. By Lorp RoseBery. $3 00. 

LIFE OF THE EMPEROR FREDERICK. $2 50. 





In addition to these books of history and historical biography there are a 
number of. books of literary recollections and essays that deserve mention: 


ESSAYS AND RECOLLECTIONS 
LUCID INTERVALS. ByE. S. Martin. $1 50. 
THE PAGEANTRY OF LIFE. By Caries Wuipiey. $1 50. 


THE ORATIONS AND ESSAYS OF EDWARD JOHN 
PHELPS. $3 50 Net. 


LITERARY FRIENDS AND ACQUAINTANCE. By Witiam 


DEAN HOwELLs. $2 50. 


Especially appropriate for announcement at this time are the new books of 


SPORT AND TRAVEL 


This list is a peculiarly full and attractive one. Here are the best books 
of this sort on our spring list. 


PRACTICAL GOLF. By W. J. Travis. $2 00 et. 
FLY-RODS AND FLY-TACKLE. By H. P. Wetts. $1 75 net. 
A NEW WAY AROUND AN OLD WORLD. By Dr. Ciark. $1 50. 


CLIMBING AND EXPLORATION IN THE BOLIVIAN 
ANDES. By Sir Martin Conway. $3 00 nel. 


Recently we have published two books of 


LOVE LETTERS 


which have attracted general attention. Both are of the greatest interest 
though for widely different reasons. They are 


THE LOVE LETTERS OF VICTOR HUGO. $3 oo. 
THE LOVE LETTERS OF BISMARCK. $3 00. 
These are only a few of the new books that make up our list. If you 


want a complete list, we will send one illustrated catalogue free on receipt of 
io cents to cover postage. 














Harper @ Brothers’ 


NEW EDITION OF SIR WALTER SCOTT’S 


Waverley Novels 











In 48 Volumes iV 
With Over 2000 Illustrations b 


Forty-eight Volumes will be sent to you on receipt of $2.00 


Payment thereafter to be at the rate of $2.00 per month for 
eleven months; cost to you per volume, 50 cents 
COTT'S classic works will be read as long as the English language endures, 
combining, as they do, the thrilling interest of romance with historical in- 
struction. No library is a library without them. Here are some facts about this 


great offer: 

There are forty-eight separate books in the set. 

They occupy over four feet of space in a row. 

Each volume contains many pictures—there are over 2000 illustrations in all. 

The books are printed on fine paper from large, new type. 

They are bound in excellent cloth in permanent style, and should last a century. 
This set is copied from the first complete edition of the Waverley Novels in 1829, revised 
and corrected by Scott himself—his own edition. perfect and representative of his genius. 


OUR OFFER We will send you the entire set of forty-eight volumes, charges pre- 

paid, on receipt of $2.00. If you do not like the books when they 
reach you, send them back at our expense, and we will return the $2.00. If you do like 
them, send us $2.00 every month for eleven months. 

In order to keep a in touch with us during these months, on receipt of your request for 
these books we wi ! enter you as a subscriber to either HARPER’S MAGAZINE, HARPER’S 
WEEKLY, or HARPER’S BAZAR for one year, without any additional cost to you. In writing, 
State which you want. Address 


Harper & Brothers, Franklin Sq., N. Y. 
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English Men of Letters Series 


EDITED BY JOHN MORLEY, M.P. 


A series of brilliant biographies of the greatest writers in the English language 
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Thirty-seven Volumes will be sent you on receipt of $1.00 
Payment thereafter to be made at the rate of $2.00 a month for nine months. 
Cost to you per volume, about 50 cents. 

THE “English Men of Letters Series” includes the life of nearly every great 

writer in the English language from Chaucer to Dickens. It is edited by 
the greatest living English historian. Here are some points about the books: 
1. There are 37 volumes in the set; average number of pages, 224.—2. They are all sub- 
stantially bound in cloth.—3. They are printed on good paper from new, large type.—4. The 
size of cover is 5% x 7s inches.—5. The books will occupy 3 feet of space on your shelves. 
—6. They constitute an entire library in themselves.—7, The books are themselves the work 
of some of the greatest English writers and scholars. 


THE TITLES OF THE BOOKS 


Geoffrey Chaucer John Locke David Hume Richard Brinsley Percy Bysshe Shelley 
Edmund Spenser Daniel Defoe Laurence Sterne Sheridan Thomas DeQuincey 
Sir Philip Sidney Richard Bentley Thomas Gray William Wordsworth Lord Byron 

Francis Bacon Jonathan Swift Oliver Goldsmith Sir Walter Scott John Keats 

John Milton Joseph Addison Edmund Burke Samuel Taylor Coleridge Thomas Babington 
John Bunyan Alexander Pope William Cowper Robert Southey acaulay 

Joha Dryden Henry Fielding Edward Gibbon Charles Lamb William M.Thackeray 


Samuel Johnson Robert Burns Walter Savage Landor Charles Dickens 


OUR OFFER We will send you the entire set of thirty-seven volumes, charges pre- 

paid, on receipt of $1.00. If you do not like the books when they reach 
you, send them back at our expense, and we will return the $1.00, If you do like them, 
send us $2,00 every month for nine months. 

In order to keep you in touch with us during these months, on receipt of your request for 
these books we will enter you as a subscriber to either HARPER’S MAGAZINE, HARPER’S 
WEEKLY, or HARPER’S BAZAR for one year, without any additional cost to you. In writing, 
State which you want, Address 


Harper (69 Brothers, Franklin Sq., N. Y. 
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Cuba 


ILE commissioners sent to Washington by the 

Cuban Constitutional Convention are report- 
ed to have left the capital with the intention of 
favoring the acceptance of the terms embodied 
in the Pharr amendment. If we were dealing 
with.Canada or Australia, it might be safe to say 
that the convention would follow the advice of 
its own commissioners, but nothing is certain in 
this world until it is accomplished, while the ex- 
perience of the Anglo-Saxon race has led many 
of our most experienced and accomplished diplo- 
mats to believe that nothing is so certain as that 
the Latin mind will disappoint what seems to be 
the best-founded expectations. 

Ilowever, certain facts in the situation are 
clear, and it may be well to consider them with- 
out too much regard for our colonial or anti- 
colonial preferences or prejudices. Cuba may 
choose between annexation and the adoption of 
the PLarr amendments. Naturally, if those in 
authority should state the proposition so boldly, 
there would be an outery throughout the land 
against a “breach of our plighted faith,” meaning 
the promise embodied in the TELLER resolution. 
So long as Cuba is under the control of the 
United States, partial or otherwise, that resolution 
will rise up to plague any public man who sug- 
vests the application of force to Cuba, no matter 
how just may be the demands made upon her. The 
American conscience is acute, and the American 
intellect, subtle as it is, is not fond of finding 
ways of evading obligations which have been vol- 
untarily assumed. It was not only because of the 
promise, but because of its binding effect in the 
public mind, that the WerreKkty disapproved the 
coupling of the grant of independence with any 
conditions whatever. The real relations which ex- 
ist, and must always exist, between the United 
States and Cuba, eannot be discussed, under exist- 
ing circumstances, without some confusion of the 
public mind. Under these circumstances, as every 
one ought to be ready to admit, the promise of the 
TreLLer resolution would better never have been 
made. 

What are these necessary relations? We have 
freed Cuba from the domination of Spain. The 
war, as was predicted, has involved us in new and 
strange problems, besides having cost much in men 
and treasure. It has embittered our own domes- 
tic polities. The only selfish reason which we had 
for going into the war was that the constant re- 
bellions in Cuba against Spain, the long and dis- 
astrous wars periodically breaking out, made the 
island a common nuisance at our very doors, and 
affected our trade disastrously. We insisted that 
we had the right to defend ourselves against the 
conditions which prevailed in the island, and this 
consideration weighed with both Mr. CLEVELAND 
and Mr. MeKinuey. Our war was made distinct- 
lv from humane motives. It was by such motives, 
at least, that the people were guided when they 
declared for war. But, at the same time, we as- 
serted our right to put an end to econditiors that 
were intolerable to us. 

Now let us suppose that our promise had not 
been made; that there were no question as to our 
right to make terms before quitting the island 
and turning it over to its people; that, having 
taken it in fair fight from its lawful owners, we 
had the right, before returning it to them or to 
those of them who were once insurgents, to ask 
for guarantees for the future, and even, if we 
chose, for recompense. Let us assume, also, that 
the independence of the island had been declared, 
and that we were treating with it as an inde- 
pendent power. In either ease we would be clearly 
within our rights in making the demands which 
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are embodied in the Puart resolution, for the 
maintenance of peace at our very threshold, for 
the protection of our coasts from the inroads of 
yellow fever, and for the exclusion from our 
neighborhood of any additional European power 
or European territory. Much objection has been 
made to the demand of the resolutions that this 
country may intervene for the maintenance of 
order and for the protection of the island from 
foreign invasion. But we went to war partly be- 
cause we insisted on order in Cuba, and our claim 
to protect the island from invasion is but a for- 
mal assertion of the Monroe doctrine. 

Even if we should now retire from the island, 
leaving the Cubans to frame a system of self-gov- 
ernment under which the United States would 
have no rights, treaty or otherwise, in our rela- 
tions with the island, we would certainly demand 
from the new government substantially what we 
now ask the Constitutional Convention to concede 
by the adoption of the terms of the Piatt’ reso- 
lution. If our demand should not be granted, we 
would insist strongly, and if our insistence and 
the refusal of the Cubans. should be equally ob- 
stinate, would not war be likely to result, and, 
after war, annexation ? 

There can be no doubt that the position of the 
United States, as we have stated it, represents 
the mind and purpose of the President and of the 
majority of the members of both Houses of Con- 
gress. The country, through its official representa- 
tives, is determined to reap some fruit from the 
war which it waged for the freedom of Cuba. It 
probably does not desire the annexation of the 
island, for several very good reasons, some appeal- 
ing to one class and some to another, but it is 
clear that annexation is to be feared if the Cubans 
do not accept substantially the terms offered in 
the Pxiarr resolution. The demands are not af- 
fected by the TeLuer resolution. They would be 
made in any event. 


Politics in the South 


HE politics of the South is again to become 
exceedingly interesting, and again the hope 
is held out that the white voters may divide on 
questions of national policy, as they used to be- 
fore the war. There is not a well-defined move- 
ment in the South, it is true, but there may be 
said to be a stirring among its politicians and 
its people, all of whom are tired of using their 
ballots simply to protect the State and local gov- 
ernments against what they call “negro domina- 
tion,” and some of whom are heartily ashamed or 
disturbed by the South’s isolation in the late Pres- 
idential contest. The hope of which we have 
spoken is born of the promised elimination of the 
negro from politics through amendments of State 
constitutions which practically disfranchise him. 
The time was when the South was not solid 
except in defence of the institution of slavery. 
There was a free-trade South, and there was a pro- 
tection South. Kentucky was Whig, and South 
Carolina was Democratic. In 1836, of the four 
Whig candidates for President Hucu L. White 
was from Tennessee, and Witutie P. Mancum 
was from North Carolina. Joun Tywer, of Vir- 
ginia, was elected Vice-President in 1840, running 
on the Whig ticket with Witniam H. Harrison. 
Henry Cray was the Whig candidate for Presi- 
dent in 1844. Zacnary Taytor, of Louisiana, was 
the successful Whig candidate in 1848. WiniiAM 
A. Grauam, of North Carolina, was on the Whig 
ticket of 1852 with Winrie.p Scorr. Joun BELL, 
of Tennessee, was the American candidate for 
President in 1860. The minds of Southern men 
differed from one another on questions of policy 
then, as they really differ now. They looked at 
the tariff question, the bank question, the Cuban 
question, the foreign policy of the country, even 
the slavery question, from different points of 
view, as men of the North differed on the same 
questions and policies. The antagonisms of pol- 
itics began in the South, as in the North, over 
the formation of the government, having already 
existed in colonial days and touching the ques- 
tions of the Revolution. WasnincTon was for a 
national government, and in favor of the adop- 
tion of the Constitution; the Lres and Patrick 
IIenry were vigorously against the proposed 
union. 

There is no more doubt that the minds of 
Southern men reach different conclusions in pol- 
ities in our day than there is that there are busi- 
ness rivalries and antagonistic interests in the 
South as well as in the North. There are hun- 
dreds of thousands of Southern voters who be- 
lieve in the principles of the Republican party. 


The iron region of northern Alabama is surely 
ior protection; so are the mineral and coal. regions 
of Tennessee, Kentucky, West Virginia, North 
Carolina, and Virginia, the sugar State of Louis- 
iana, and the cotton-manufacturing interests of 
South Carolina and Georgia. There are also many 
thousands of voters who believe in the old Demo- 
eratie doctrine of expansion, and who are opposed 
to the modern Democratie opposition to what is 


called “imperialism.” These differences of opin- - 


ion among the whites need only the disappearance 
of the race question from politics to find expres- 
sion in a division of the white voters between the 
parties. 

The South became solidly Democratic by the 
enfranchisement of the negroes in 1870. For a 
time, and mainly by means of the supervision of 
the elections in the Southern States by both civil 
and military authorities, the Republican party suc- 
ceeded in holding and in polling its vote. But 
the troops once removed, violence and intimida- 
tion almost disrupted the party in the South, 
drove the negroes finally from asserting their 
rights, and united the whites in a race war whose 
object was the prevention of the negroes from par- 
ticipating in the government of the States or 
the country. How well they succeeded is matter 


of familiar contemporaneous history. Then there — 


came a better mood to the Southern mind; for, no 
matter what we may think of a particular law 
and its policy, it is always better to proceed by 
law than against it. The South grew weary of 
standing for political crimes, and perhaps some- 
what fearful lest the Federal government should 
again appear at its polls for the purpose of taking 
charge of its own elections. Therefore the de- 
vice was hit upon of disfranchising a large part 
of the negro vote by adopting literacy to a certain 
degree as a qualification for voting. There is no 
objection to this, if the qualification were fair as 
between the races, but, as matter of fact, it dis- 
criminates in favor of white illiterates and against 
the blacks. The most objectionable of the new 
constitutional provisions is that of North Caro- 
lina, on account of what is known as the “ grand- 
father’s clause,” which permits illiterate whites of 
a certain descent to vote. , 

The object of all these constitutional amend- 
ments, the principle of which may eventually be 
adopted by most of the Southern States (Alabama 
is the latest State to contemplate the amendment 
of her franchise law), is to continue the solid 
Democratic South. This is likely to fail much 
more quickly and signally than did the Repub- 
liean policy of thirty years ago. The South has 
been solid because it has desired to keep the negro 
out of politics. When the negro is actually out 
by process of constitutional law, where is the rea- 
son for remaining solid? If there is no longer 
any reason for the union of naturally antagonistic 
minds in a common object, their antagonisms will 
naturally manifest themselves. In a word, no- 
thing will so benefit the Republican party in the 
South as the general adoption of the Mississippi 
plan. 





The City Magnate and the Tree 


T is almost as difficult to persuade a city mag- 
nate that a tree is a benefactor to the town 

as it is to convince him that a high-school build- 
ing has any nobler purpose than to be shown by 
real-estate agents as an attraction to hoped-for 
additions to the tax list. 

Nevertheless, his education has begun, although 
he may not know it, and some day we shall find 
him promising to plant trees in Yorkville, or on 
Murray Hill, or in the “ Kitchen,” or the “ patch,” 
wherever votes may be had in return. Little by 
little he will come to the realizing sense of the 
fact that a tree is a vote-catcher, just as Tammany 
now feels, with somewhat more of dimness than 
is desirable, that a clean street on the East Side 
is a “good thing.” When we get the city magnate 
so far we have got him as far as we can push him 
or drop him; if he goes farther, it is of his own 
enlightened nature. 

The talk about city trees keeps up, and tree- 
planting is not unknown even in New York. But 
there are many discouragements, besides acts of 
vandalism. There are, we all know, enough of 
the latter. Streets are being widened in the an- 
nexed region, and in suburban cities just beyond 
the Greater New York, tree-shaded streets, but 
the men who are doing the work never dream of 
saving the trees, as they save them in European 
cities under like conditions, by moving them back 
through trenches cut for the purpose. 

Here are some axioms on this subject which will 




















do the city magnate no good, but which will be 
readily accepted by the intelligent voter: 

1. A narrow tree-shaded street is better than 
a bare wide one. 

2. A walk under trees is more improving than 
a trolley ride under telegraph and telephone poles. 

3. The man who cuts down a tree, except for the 
purpose of saving a better one, is an enemy of the 
community. 

4. A city magnate who will not save a beautiful 
tree when he ean, is of much less value to the com- 
munity than the tree which he destroys. 

Another discouraging circumstance is thé lack 
of intelligence which the city magnate displays 
in planting and in taking care of trees when he 
comes to them. The trees in our new parks, for 
example, are dying or growing into shapelessness 
for lack of attention. When we plant a tree in a 
city we jam a flagstone against it, so that its own 
growth cuts its bark and injures it; we plaster 
the ground about it with asphalt, so that the 
earth cannot be freshened with moisture or en- 
livened by sunshine. We therefore feed it on 
sewage, and its poor roots bunch themselves to- 
gether and become anzmic, while the top lan- 
guishes. They do these things better in Paris. 

Dr. J. D. Emmet has suggested in the Tribune 
a method for opening up the earth about trees to 
the influences of heaven, and has added to the sum 
of education which is trying to get into the city 
magnate’s mind. If we could only get him to un- 
derstand that an educated forester is as much 
needed to take care of trees as—well, as a trained 
jockey on top of a race-horse! 





Child-stealing 


HE general sentiment against child-stealing 

is so strong, and the public mind has been so 
much exercised of late on that subject, that there 
seemed some reason to fear that persons accused 
of kidnapping might be convicted by over-zealous 
juries on too slight evidence. The verdict in the 
ease of JAMES CALLAHAN, acquitted in Omaha on 
April 28 of complicity in stealing the son of Ep- 
warp CupaHy, tends to make fears of that sort 
seem quite unnecessary. Judge Barker, who 
tried the case, and the State attorney who prose- 
cuted CALLAHAN, expressed themselves as extreme- 
ly dissatisfied with the verdict. Indeed, the news- 
papers report that the judge denounced the jury, 
declaring that justice had been perverted, that 
the evidence indicated CALLAHAN’s guilt, and that 
because CupaHy was a rich man the jurors would 
not punish the men who stole his boy. 

Perhaps the jurors were influenced by the idea 
that because the kidnappers had kept their agree- 
ment with Mr. Cupany and returned his boy after 
receiving his money, the case was settled and 
should not have been brought into court. There 
may be a shadow of rude justice about such a no- 
tion as that in so far as Mr. Cupany is concerned. 
He paid his money and got back his child, as most 
fathers would have done under like circumstances, 
notwithstanding the danger to the public of the 
precedent so established. But not Mr. Cupany 
alone, but every parent in the country, is inter- 
ested in having the Omaha kidnappers caught and 
punished; and if the Omaha jurors acquitted 
CALLAHAN in the face of adequate evidence of his 
guilt, they were faithless to a trust the betrayal 
of which a million parents must resent. 

Child-stealing for a ransom is a crime that dis- 
qualifies its perpetrator to receive even that mea- 
sure of sympathy which the average criminal 
_excites. It is a cruel, sordid act of villany, done 
usually in cold blood, outrageous, cowardly, ter- 
rifying, contemptuous of human nature. The 
child-stealer hides behind the stolen child, trading 
on the parents’ fear that the child will be injured, 
and aiming to extort the greatest pecuniary sacri- 
fice that love can afford. He is a scoundrel to be 
tracked by dogs and dragged to jail by the throat. 
He makes merchandise of a mother’s tears, a fa- 
ther’s hopes. If the Omaha jurors have turned 
loose a miscreant of this sort, when in their hearts 
they believed him guilty, we must hope that some- 
how they may be brought to realize what manner 
of action they have done. 

Child-stealing, like other crimes, is liable to be- 
come epidemic. The minds of the criminal and 
degenerate element of the community are always 
open to suggestion, and the idea that child-steal- 
ing is safe and profitable should not be allowed to 
lodge in them. The Cupatty case has done much 
harm. The case of the McCormick boy, though 
much more obscure, is mischievous in its sug- 
gestions, Comparatively few parents can provide 
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constant oversight for their young children. The 
risks of the street must be run, but kidnapping 
should not be suffered to become one of them, and 
suspected cases of it should be followed up with 
all the energy that police, courts, newspapers, and 
honest juries can command. 





The Heroisms of Peace 


HE other day a New York fireman saved two 

old women from a burning building. It was 
not an unusual deed for a New York fireman, but 
it was a splendid act of heroism, nevertheless—one 
of those heroisms of peace which far surpass, in 
their moral qualities, heroic deeds done in the 
heat of battle, and which stand on a par with the 
best of those acts of soldierly courage which win 
Victoria or Iron crosses. 

Fireman Cummrincs and Fireman Mocuair were 
the men who were told that two old women were 
in the top of the burning house. It was there that 
the fire was, and the flames were so fierce and the 
smoke was so thick that the firemen could not 
reach the women from within the building. So 
they went up to the top floor of the adjoining 
house, and made their way to the windows of the 
burning house over fire-escapes. CUMMINGS went 
in and Moctair remained outside. The first wo- 
man was found unconscious on the kitchen floor. 
‘uMMINGS handed her out to Mocwair, and as he 
did so she revived long enough to beg him to save 
the other, and to tell him that she was in the 
hall. As soon as he filled his lungs with fresh air, 
he started back for the second. The crowd out- 
side waited in the silence of awe and dread and 
hope for several minutes—so long that despondency 
gradually took possession of it. Then CumMrncs 
came to-the window again, and handed out the 
other woman. He had plunged back for her into 
flame and smoke, and nearly succumbed — or 
“ caved in,” as he expressed it—once or twice him- 
self, but he thought of the insensible woman, pull- 
ed himself together, and saved her. 

This is almost an ordinary feat for a fireman. 
Not a year passes when scores of such deeds as 
Cum™Mrngs’s are not recorded in the newspapers. 
Not a year passes, either, when hundreds of fire- 
men and policemen do not lose their lives. Take 
it, year in and year out, for long spaces of time, 
war does not begin to offer the opportunities for 
heroic deeds that peace offers. When we reeall 
the hundreds of thousands of trainmen, and the 
thousands of locomotive engineers, the men whose 
daily occupation is a call for nerve and courage 
which very few soldiers ever feel, we can realize 
faintly, as we read accounts of such deeds as Cum- 
MINGS’s, that the heroes of peace outnumber in men 
and opportunity those of war. - 


War its thousands slays, Peace its ten thousands. 


It is the fashion to say that courage is a common 
possession, and one kind of courage is. It is that 
which holds a man steady or sends him forward, 
as the need may be, in the shock of arms. <A score 
of influences act upon him then—excitement, self- 
respect, the feeling that a thousand eyes are on 
him. But is the courage which inspires a man to 
go along a line of window-sills, through blinding 
smoke and hot flame, to the rescue of a human be- 
ing, common? Js the policeman a common char- 
acter who goes without question through a dark 
building in search of a murderous criminal, or 
who, single-handed, attacks a gang of ruffians in- 
tent on his death, as a New York policeman did 
not long ago? Is the locomotive engineer an easy 
man to find? Ask railroad men what percentage 
cf their employees possess the morale essential to 
the daily and nightly runs of engineers? There 
are tasks in a campaign, sometimes even on the 
field of battle, which require this high and excep- 
tional kind of courage, and many, but not nearly 
all, soldiers are equal to this duty. 

There are few opportunities in peace for mere 
brute courage, and most of those come to the law- 
less ruffian. But most of the opportunities of 
war are necessarily productive of that kind of 
person who was a knight-errant in the Middle 
Ages; a bandit in the desert; a brawler in our 
modern cities. But he is, nevertheless, the true 
hero to many a poet, as to the writer of the Arab 
war-song: 

Terrible he rode alone, 
With his Yemen sword for aid; 


Ornament it carried none, 
But the notches on the blade. 


Tt is only necessary to suggest how much better 
ornament is the BenNett medal which CumMincs 
has earned. 
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Personal 


THE recipes for success which are given out from 
time to time by the men who pause, at the top, to 
philosophize on the rungs they trod hardest in the 
ladder, contrast as curiously as the personalities of 
the men themselves. ‘“ Boss your boss,” said Mr. Car 
NEGIE in a memorable article on “ How: L Succeeded,” 
and it is reported that several alert young-railroad men 
have had to begin all over again under different aus 
pices in consequence of the well-meant efforts: to. follow 
the great iron-master’s advice. “ Drink Apollinaris ” 
is the motto on which the Hon. CHarLtes Emory Siri 
has relied most successfully, from his boyhood in an 
Albany newspaper oflice to his mature statesmanship 
in the cabinet of President McKINntry, who values no 
counsel more highly than Mr. Smiru’s. Soon after 
Mr. SMitu’s arrival in Philadelphia, that once famous 
dining coterie the Clover Club was organized, and 
the cuisine and cellars of a Boniface who has since 
won fame and fortune in New York were most suc 
cessfully exploited. Presidential candidates and Uni 
ted States Senators were bidden to the monthly feasts. 
and there were few declinations. A half-dozen of the 
best-known after-dinner speakers got on their feet at 
the first notable dinner attended by CitaArLes Emory 
SMITH; they praised the wines, and tickled the club's 
vanity, and told’stories. Mr. Smiru had not touched 
the wines, and said nothing about canvas-back or ter- 
rapin. But he made a statesmanlike address, in a 
happy vein, and has since been conceded to have few, 
if any, superiors either over the walnuts and the wine 
or at the council table. <A tall, spare, black-eved fig 
ure, intensely energetic, yet calm and discriminating, 
the friend of BLAINE and McCKINLEy has taken on flesh 
in recent years, but lost none of those habits of in 
dustry by which he has become eminent in statesman- 
ship. For many years Mr. SmitnH has drawn the im- 
portant planks in the Republican national platforms. 


In the laboratories of the School of Applied Sciences 
of Columbia University, an opportunity will be of- 
fered to any millionaire who will spend a few thou 
sands for an experimental air-ship to test a scientific 
solution of the problem of air navigation propounded 
by Mr. S. D. Mort, of Passaic, New Jersey, an elee- 
trical engineer. Mr. Morr has been brought up among 
electrical appliances. He was one of Epison’s assist- 
ants. He is personally known to Professor F. R. Hur- 
TON, the dean of the School of Applied Sciences. and 
his dynamic statement of the difficulties to be over 
come and the simple mechanical devices by which he 
proposes to overcome them carries considerable con- 
viction with it. The good to be worked out in this 
way by a millionaire philanthropist needs no enlarg- 
ing on. Europe is constantly spending money to solve 
the problem which Dedalus and Icarus strove after 
three thousand years ago, and Dr. Barton’s war- 
balloon is already under sale to the British War Office. 
Dr. BARTON’s aeroplane system suggests Mr. Mort’s; 
but the American’s ideas are highly original in the 
generation as well as the application of his driving 
force. 


The immortality of the soul is not a problem sup- 
posed to be seriously discussed on the New York Stock 
Exchange, or over cigars and coffee, in our time. At 
a recent social gathering of men of to-day who seem 
to have overlooked money-getting among their active 
pursuits, a tall, distinguished-looking gentleman, in 
a remarkably clear, low voice, which seemed to have 
the gift of penetration, suggested that immortality 
might, after all, be conditional, and not the right per se 
of every human being; that the privilege of living 
in another existence may be earned in this world, or 
may, at least, be the reward of such a conformity to 
supreme laws as would fit the earth creature to con- 
tinue and enlarge his activities and opportunities. The 
speaker was the Rev. S. D. McConneti, D.D., for 
years the rector of St. Stephen’s Church in Philadel- 
phia. where he and his family left many friends; now 
pastor of a church in Brooklyn, and one of the ablest 
Protestant Episcopal divines in the city. The Scotch- 
Irish intellectual energies have more often sought the 
Presbyterian faith in America, as at home. They 
leave their impress wherever they rest. 


The recent visit to New York of Mr. Joun B. Roacn, 
of Chester, Pennsylvania, a tall, heavily built man of 
affairs, has recalled the historic events recorded in the 
old ship-yard’s dawn on the Delaware. It was there 
that the first iron gunboat, Wateree, was built, in 1863. 
The first iron sloops-of-war, Alert and Huron, were 
built there in ’74-5. The first steel propeller used in 
a modern war-ship was the Dolphin’s. The first Amer- 
ican iron sailing-ship was the Tillie E. Starbuck, of 
2038 tons, built at the Roacu yards in 1883, and still 
sailing the high seas. The first iron-plated steamship 
for commercial purposes was the sidewheeler Alaska, 
of 1717 tons, built in the same yards in the same year. 
The first compound engines ever constructed in the 
United States were put in the Pacific Mail Steamship 
Colima, in the Roacn yards. Any industry of which 
so many “firsts” can be predicated deserves to be 
warmly remembered, whatever its share of failures. 


The striking of oil on the Texas lands which has 
made a millionaire of ex-Governor Hoga would not 
surprise some of the friends of his youth if the strik- 
ing had been done by the gigantic 'Texan’s own hands. 
His feats of strength were scarcely excelled by those 
of Dan Rice himself when that athlete gave the first 
publie exhibition in Europe of what Young America 
could do in the way of lifting hogsheads, heaving pig- 
iron, and withstanding pressures supposed to be suf- 
ficient to kill any ordinary person. Of young Hoaa 
it was told that he duplicated the exploit of the 
South’s famous giant at the beginning of the last 
century, PeTrer FrANctisco, of Buckingham County, 
Virginia, who threw an angry bull, according to tradi- 
tion, over a nine-rail fence, and made him angrier Than 
ever. As a new-comer among American millionaires 
Mr. Hoae will find few physical equals. Most of those 
who make big fortunes are small men. 
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THE NEW YALE CLUB-HOUSE IN FORTY-FOURTH STREET 


See Page 491 
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THE AMERICAN STEEL INDUSTRY 


Drawings by G. W. Peters 


1. Fitting Armor-plate in the Machine-shop. 2. Hoisting Iron Ore to the Top of a Blast-furnace. 3. The Dial which indicates the Thickness of 
the Armor-plate in the Press. 4. Carrying Liquid Iron to the Open-hearth Furnace. 
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The Sea-Wall of La Punta, Havana 





The Breaking of the Waves on the Coast of Havana 





The Cuban Situation. By John Kendrick Bangs 





ISITORS to the Havana of former days look 

back with much sentimental pleasure upon 

the public squares and parks of that 

charming little city. Among the first ques- 

tions that were asked of me upon my re- 

turn by friends who knew the Cuba of 
other days was as to the condition of these breathing- 
spots, and most solicitous have all seemed to be for 
the Prado, which, once seen in its beauty and gayety, 
is not soon to be forgotten. It has been a pleasure 
not only to reassure these reminiscent folk of the 
continued maintenance of the Prado as an avenue of 
delight for those awheel, afoot, or on horseback, but 
to be able to add that American genius and enterprise 
have given to this broad and deliciously shaded boule- 
vard in miniature a finishing-touch which leaves it 
little short of perfection. The chief trouble with the 
Prado of olden time was that it led to nothing in 
particular. It began at the Parque Central and ended 
there. The objective was eliminated, unless a vast 
space of rough and unimproved frontage on the Gulf, 
where careless people disposed of refuse articles at 
their pleasure, may be considered a spot worth going 
to see. It is not to be admitted that a sublime junk- 
repository, or a vacant lot unadorned, would be a 
fitting climax to such a broad highway as Common- 
wealth Avenue at Boston, for instance, and yet the 
famous drive of Havana was hardly better off than 
this. It was a pity that it should be so, too, for there 
is no more beautiful spectacle to be seen anywhere 
than the breaking of the waves of the Gulf of Mexico 
upon the seaboard at what is now the terminal point 
of the Prado. The most unsentimental of souls must 
vield to the seductions of that scene. There is an 
element of grandeur about it which we do not find in 
the breakers of the New Jersey coast, or even in those 
which lend to the rock-bound coast-line of Newport an 
indescribable charm. Both day and night it provides 
for the eye of man a glimpse of nature in a mood that 
thrills: or if not, at least soothes; and in my own 
particular case I found in a five minutes’ contemplation 
of its beauties more real rest and relaxation from 
care than could be derived from a six hours’ sleep 
upon my steel-ribbed mattress and wood-fibre pillow 
at the hotel. In spite of its vastness there is a spirit 
of friendliness about the sea that makes a man think 
just a little better of himself than he otherwise might, 
and there are few men who can be oppressed by a 
sense of loneliness if in some way they are able to 
establish a personal relationship with the restless 
waters of the earth. One gets down to the elementals 
of life in a contemplation of the elements in their 
normal estate, and I should say on general principles 
that in giving to the people of Havana a point of 
vantage whence they may look upon that beautiful 
body of water which nature has hitherto wasted upon 
them, the tyrants of American empire have accom- 
plished a work of actual beneficence an appreciation 
of which is filtering into the consciousness of the 
beneficiaries. It makes little difference how bad a 
man may be or how unsusceptible to the fineness of the 
things that lie ready to the eye, there is an undeniable 
appeal in the glories of nature that must touch some- 
where and at some time upon his latent sense of ap- 
preciation; and if a man be one of the weary—as so 
many of our Cuban brothers are—a vast wash of 
spray made prismatic by the wondrous colors of a 
Southern sunset cannot fail to bring relief to the 
tense nerves and rest to the tired. mind. 


AX 


in mind the philosophy of La Punta when they 
ventured upon this improvement. It is more than 
likely that they thought of it merely as a new outlet 
for their energies in the line of constructive public 
work. Nevertheless, they have accomplished a work 
in the building of this parklike terminal of this 


I DO not know if the American rulers of Cuba.had 


favorite and fashionable drive of Havana which makes 
of this highway not alone a perfect and exhilarating 
diversion for those favored by fortune, but a haven of 
rest 


and comfort and health as well for the care- 
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burdened members of a semi-submerged class. It was 
not until an administration capable of discerning the 
possibilities of the situation came into control of their 
affairs that the Havanese were permitted to see and 
to enjoy the natural beauties of their environment, and 
in supplanting the red glare of a vacant and obnoxious 
acreage with that coign of health and restfulness La 
Punta, the soldiers of the United States have conferred 
an actual blessing upon the Cuban people. The use 
which the latter make of it indicates their appreciation 
of its value to them. The sea-wall on Sunday after- 
noons is crowded by Cubans of all softs and condi- 
tions; and of all ages, from pranksome youth, romping, 
while the police are looking the other way, along the 
coping of the wall itself, to the solemn, sedate, and 
contemplative patriarch seated on the benches, gazing 
out over the waters of the Gulf and letting its beauties 
soak into the recesses of his weary brain. At night, 
especially on moonlight nights, one finds not a few 
evidences hereon that, however strict the regulations 
of society may be, all Cuban maidens are not required 
to sit under the espionage of duennas at important 
crises of life—or if so required are sometimes able to 
escape an irksome association;.and as a substitute 
for the nightcap of Northern latitudes I found a stroll 
to La Punta and a brief moment thereon shortly be- 
fore retiring a delightful and fitting climax to the 
day. 


T was never my good fortune while in Havana 
Tf to encounter Mr. Juan Gualberto Gomez, the most 

ardent opponent of American ideas in Cuba, upon 
the Esplanade of La Punta, and it is possible, though 
hardly probable, that he has never seen it. If he has 
not, however, I should advise him to hasten thither 
at the first convenient moment, and to take in all the 
suggestiveness of the scene. He may not be suscep- 
tible to the natural beauties of the Gulf that will 
strike his eye, but he will find himself able to take in at 
a glance the essential differences between Spanish and 
American militarism, since from this esplanade of 
peace, health, and pleasure, the work of the American 
military authorities, he will be able to look across 
the narrow entrance to the harbor of Havana upon the 
frowning heights of El Morro, re-enforced to the south- 
ward by the grim and tragic walls of the fortress of 
Cabafia—these both the outward and the visible signs 
of Spanish militaristic aspiration. If there is no 
object-lesson in this contrast for the distinguished 
statesman and his followers, he and they are past 
educating, and so far beyond the possibility of paci- 
fication that it would seem almost like giving the 
island over to renewed chaos for the American au- 
thorities to relinquish the responsibility for the future 
welfare of Cuba to such a leader and te such a party. 
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is encountered in Colon Park, some idea of 

which the reader may derive from a glance at 
the before and after photographs on the following 
page. Both pictures were taken from practically the 
same spot, and show the precise condition of the 
northeast cuarton of the park as it was when our 
forces entered into control and as it appears to-day. 
The transformation is striking, and as far as any one 
‘an discover meets with the approval of all save those 
who may no longer profit by demoralized conditions. 
T have been informed that former care-takers of Colon 
Park were in the habit of devoting their best energies 
to the raising of vegetables for their own aggrandize- 
ment upon this public play-ground, the dense foliage 
serving as a screen behind which to hide the evidences 
of their unlawful industry. Under present conditions, 
of course, such enterprises as this are as impossible 
as they would be in Madison Square Park or on the 
Boston Common; but, after all, one can hardly blame 
the canny Cuban of other days for making a private 
enterprise of a public utility, since place from top to 
bottom of the official scale was regarded as a legiti- 
mate outlet for the activities of the plunderer. Surely 


gy pee notable improvement along similar lines 





if General Weyler was able to regard Cuba as his 
farm, the superintendent of a public park could hardly 
be expected to see anything reprehensible in the trans- 
formation of the people’s play-ground into a market- 
garden. Men of this stamp are probably unfavorably 
impressed by American ideas in relation to the park 
system, but these are few in number, and are no more 
worthy of serious consideration than the cavilling 
critics of the cafés, or the politicians who for obvious 
reasons would like to have supervised the work. 
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HE remaining photographs of contrast presented 
I herewith are but additional evidence of the 
energy and sound sense of those who have had 
the physical regeneration of Cuba on their shoulders. 
The selection showing Monserrate Street as it once 
was, and now is, is interesting in the fact that the 
transformation involved an attack on what in this 
country we would call “ Shanty-town.” A large num- 
ber of wooden shacks bordered the ruin of the old 
Havana wall, and were the natural resting-place of 
all sorts of unhealthful and revolting conditions. These 
have practically all been cleared away, and a locality 
which was to all intents and purposes a pest-hole of 
filth and disease germs is rapidly being turned into 
a further acreage for the rest and diversion of the 
people of Havana. The ruined wall is being retained 
as an object of historic interest, repaired where neces- 
sary, and restored where desirable, but the squatter’s 
sovereignty is at an end, and where once he built his 
shack we now see stretches of grass-bordered paths 
having all the attributes of a public parkway. 


SA. 


provement of Havana that the special instances 

already noted are only typical of the work that 
has been done and is still being prosecuted throughout 
the whole city, as well as in the other cities of Cuba. 
It is not much of an exaggeration to say of Havana 
that it has become almost a park in itself. In spite of 
its business activities, which are great, there is an 
atmosphere about the Cuban capital which suggests 
the play-ground rather than the market-place. It 
strikes one as a city designed by nature to become a 
resort for men and women in search of rest and re- 
creation, and just as Paris since the days of the 
empire has been in many ways remodelled and made 
over into a city of pleasure as well as of commerce, 
so is Havana being transformed in such a fashion that 
great profit must ultimately come to her people. 
Thousands of Americans flock annually to the State 
of Florida to secure a little surcease from the trials 
of business life, and not a few of the leisurely make 
a habit of spending their winters in that favored 
State. It is inconceivable that once the American 
people realize the wonderful interest of this develop- 
ing section of the world they will not travel the very 
few hours longer that are necessary to bring them into 
those Southern latitudes across the Strait of Florida. 
Of what commercial value alone to the island of 
Cuba this influx of travel must ultimately become it 
requires no superhuman intelligence to estimate, and 
even those who find vent for cavilling comment upon 
the operations of the American military government in 
these improvements must admit that they are the neces- 
sary forerunners of a great prosperity. 

Aside from this, the commercial, aspect of the 
situation, however, are the greater considerations of 
the public health, and the immediate welfare of the 
general public. In the work which the military au- 
thorities have prosecuted in these improvements they 
have not only made Havana a city more healthful than 
many cities of a similar class in our own country, but 
have given work to thousands of laborers who with- 
out it would either have starved to death, or have be- 
come a charge upon the charities of the island. Viewed 
from any stand-point, then, these efforts have been 
along lines of the highest political wisdom, and as 
such should redound everlastingly to the credit of the 
American administration in Cuba. 


Ii should be added in a discussion of the park im- 
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HAVANA BEFORE AND AFTER AMERICAN OCCUPATION 














© the pastures of the Stock Exchange are 
flocking now innumerable lambs. It is a 
legitimate business, trading in stocks, in the 
sense that it is not illegal, and so the “ shoe- 
string speculators,” the small buyers on 
margin, who hope to sell out later at a 
handsome profit, are in Wall Street by the thousands. 
And the bucket-shop keepers are busy shearing, not 
the golden fleeces of the rich lambs, because they do 
not come so easily, but those of the unwary lambkins 
born in country fields who will come to any call. Ever 
since the Thursday af- 
ter the election the 
financial columns of the 
important dailies of 


the large cities have 
been crowded with al- 


advertisements. 


luring 
’ 


Professional “ tipsters,’ 
whose offices are in 
their hats, tell the pub 
lic to “ Flip Beaner,” 
and two days later the 
tipster tells the publie 
that “Flip” meant 
Buy, and that * Bean 
er” stood for Manhat- 
tan, and the fortunate 
possessor of the tip- 
ster’s code who availed 


himself of the advice 
made no less than 
$134 75 for each $15 
invested, since the 





stock rose 81, points. 
And the managers of 
“discretionary pools” 
invite people to send 
money to them, waich, 
well “ invested ” in stocks at the discretion of the man- 
ager, will return handsome profits—a mere bagatelle 
of some 10 per cent. weekly, like the late “ Franklin 
Syndicate” Miller. Financial touts, confidential clerks 
who offer to betray stock-market secrets of their em- 
ployers, inventors of charts and systems, and brokers 
who will execute orders on a ‘one-point margin,” 
all are brothers of the green goods and the gold-brick 
men. They are Wall Street’s * Powers that Prey.” 
When the more wary—or the less wealthy—desire 
to speculate in stocks which are daily dealt in on the 
New York Stock Exchange, they resort to the bucket- 


The careless Cigarette-smoker 


shops. They are cheaper than the “legitimate” of- 
fices. After all, the ticker sings the same siren song 


to a young clerk staking one-half of his week’s wages 
that it does to a dry-goods merchant risking one-half 
of the previous year’s profits. And the ten dollars 
the one wins or loses means as much to him as the 
ten thousand does to the other. Barring the inferior 
quality of the tobacco smoked, the average bucket-shop 
is the atmosphere of the average stockbroker’s office. 
The faces of the habitués of the one may not be so 
clean as the faces of the better - dressed clients of 
the other, but they resemble each other most marvel- 
lously. And that is because they have the same ex- 
pression: the same gambler look burns in their eyes; 
their ears, made acute by the same gambler passion, 
receive the whirring and clicking of the ticker with 
the same quivering eagerness; their inmost thoughts 
are of the same hue, colored by the same wish. But 
at times the better-dressed gamblers at the New York 
Stock Exchange affect nonchalance over losses, while 
the bucket-shop denizen is honestly and frankly pro- 
fane. 

Of all known forms of gambling for money, specu- 
lating in stocks is the most subtly fascinating, and 
therefore the most in- 
sidious and dangerous. 
It masquerades as a 
legitimate business, but 
in reality it is an in- 
ebriety of the soul, and 
it is to ecards or to 
dicing what absinthe is 
to beer or to gin. To 
be sure, many inveter- 
ate gamblers “play” 
stocks as they “ play ” 
horse-races or poker. 
They would as lief sit 
all night before a rou- 
lette table as from 10 
A.M. to 3 P.M. before a 
quotation - board. But 
they are less common 
than) might be ima- 
gined. Similarly. the 
silly victims of “ tips ” 
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—men who buy or sell securities merely because some 
one tells them the price is going up or down—may be 


eliminated. There remains the type that crowds the 
bucket-shops and fills the Stock Exchange offices: The 
Man Who Thinks He Knows! 

He does not plunge blindly; he does not regari the 
fluctuations as irresponsible hit-or-miss movements to 
be guessed at. He thinks that prices are going to ad- 
vance or to decline, not by mere chance, but by reason 
of certain natural conditions which he thinks he and 
a wise few—very few—others perceive most clearly. 
He really does not bet on mere price changes; he backs 
his wonderful discernment with his dollars. It flatters, 
in a subtle way, his vanity; it soothes pleasantly his 
egotism. He is right, he thinks, and it is but proper 
that he should turn his wisdom into cash. ‘So he 
speculates in stocks. He finds in his action nothing 
immoral, certainly nothing illegal. He, in sooth, sees 
in his analysis of general business and technical stock- 
market conditions the legitimacy of mercantile fore- 
sight, which is surely the foundation of success. And 
if cornered in -an ethical discussion he seeks refuge 
in the stock-gambler’s last resort: Is not all business 
in the nature of speculation? What boots it, when 
you buy in anticipation of higher prices, whether you 
buy print cloths, or hides, or pork, or stocks, or grain, 
or hardware? When you save for a rainy day, are you 
sure you will ever see a rainy day? What is the future 
—nay, life itselfi—but a gamble? And after Death? 

The fact that at times his logic is faulty is as- 
suredly no disgrace. Of all fallacies, the greatest is 
to imagine that what is cannot be mistaken for some- 
thing else, even at close range. Bulls and Bears exist 
and honestly differ in opinion. One must be right, 
for both cannot be it synchronously; and both act ac- 
cording to their convictions, and one must lose. No- 
thing is more elusive than the actual truth in the 
stock-market, as in law and politics and religion and 
sociology and love. And so stock speculation attracts 
men not only with the allurement of sudden gain of 
gold—the chief charm of mere gambling—but with the 
additional and _ far 
greater fascination of 
being right on a matter 
of judgment. Of course 
the mob is’ always 
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wrong—the “lambs ” lose far oftener than they win. 
In respectable law-abiding stockbrokers’ offices the 
customers are humored and encouraged, and the office 
makes commissions out of them. And the heads of 
the Stock Exchange firms are well acquainted with 
that. cold - bloodedly terrible adage of Wall Street, 
“Copper your customers and grow rich!” which, trans- 
lated into ungambling English, means that if you 
go contrary to the “lambs” you will make money. 
Well, the bucket-shops exist merely to wager their 
money against the “lambs’” money that the “lambs ” 
are wrong, stock-market-wise. That is precisely what 
makes legitimate brokers indignant: that the bucket- 
shop should exist when it can only flourish by the 
losses of its patrons. But. why it should cheer a loser 
to know that it is not his broker but some one else’s 
a who profits by his losses is not altogether 
clear. 

According to the dictionaries, a bucket-shop is “an 
office where people may gamble in fractional lots of 
grain or other things which are bought or sold in the 
exchanges. The bucket-shop uses the terms and out- 
ward forms of the exchanges, but differs from ex- 
changes in that there is no delivery and no expectation 
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or intention to deliver securities or commodities said 
to be soid or purchased.” But to all intents and pur- 
poses a man who “ trades ” in a bucket-shop differs lit- 
tle from a man who trades “on margin” in a legiti- 
mate brokerage house. In neither case does the buyer 
own or expect to own or even to see the actual stocks 
which have been purchased for him; in both cases he 
is actuated by the hope of seliing out at a profit, the 
sooner the better. In one case a man buys 100 shares 
of a stock valued, let us say, at $96 a share. It 
means 2 total of $9600, but he gives the member of 
the New York Stock Exchange only $1000 on account— 
his margin—the broker furnishing the other $8600. 
In the other case he buys at a bucket-shop five shares 
of the same stock, worth $480, and deposits $5 as mar- 
gin, though he has the power to deposit more if he 
wishes to protect himself better. The fact that he 
does not avail himself of his prerogative is his own con- 
eern. If a slight and natural reaction comes and 
the price drops down to 
951%, the bucket - shop 
gambler loses, because, 
theoretically, his mar- 
gin is exhausted; he 
has lost his bet of 5. 
If a panic comes sand 
the price drops to 864, 
the Stock Exchange 
gambler loses his $1000 
in a legitimate way, in 
a legitimate office. The 
little fellow takes nine 
chances and loses more 
frequently. The bigger 
fellow reduces his risks 
and loses more heavily. 
It is the old question 
of the relative wicked- 
ness of an intemperate 
hod-earrier and an in- 
temperate — club-man— 
beer versus champagne, 
a clay pipe against 
gold-tipped cigarettes. 

Bucket - shops abound everywhere. In New York 
they are especially numerous in lower New Street. 
There are buildings which extend from New to Broad- 
way, or, to the east, from New to Broad Street. The 
halls of some of, them are used as thoroughfares by 
busy men. and by reason of the obvious advantage of 
Iceation bucket-shops flourish there by the dozen. 
Some are “ companies,” others are “ brokers and bank- 
ers.” Some refuse orders for less than five shares, on 
which the minimum margin is one point, or $5. Oth- 
ers accept as low as $1, buying or selling one share. 
And the messenger-boys have been known to carry on 
the business with dimes—ten cents per share, each 
point up or down in the price of stocks meaning one 
dime. This is akin to the “hand - books” that are 
fcund in saloons where there are tickers which print 
racing news. 

The typical bucket-shops are generally dingy and ill 
lighted, because they are located in old buildings whose 
landlords are particular regarding the tenants’ abil- 
ity to pay and care nothing for the tenants’ business. 
A quotation-board occupies one side of the room, as 
in stockbrokers’ offices throughout the land, and the 
‘customers sit before it and study the quotations from 
the New York Stock Exchange. A “ticker” whirs 
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-and clicks away impassively, and a clerk chalks the 


quotations on the board or else records them by means 
of cardboard numbers. Uptown the quotations come 
by telegraph from a wire direct from the “ downtown ” 
office. In certain instances bogus quotations are given, 
but this seldom happens in the metropolis—the pa- 
trons would not tolerate it—though it takes place in 
inJand towns. When a customer desires to “buy” a 
certain stock—it is really to bet on a rise in the 
price—he gives the cashier his money, or, theoretically, 
his “margin,” and receives a “ ticket,” or receipt, 
wherein the firm acknowledges having purchased a 
certain number of shares of a certain stock for the 
customer’s account and risk, at the last quoted price. 
Thus, if you wish to go “long” of five shares of Atch- 
ison stock at 45, you deposit $5, and receive your re- 
ceipt showing you have purchased the five shares at 
4514,—the fraction representing the bucket-shop com- 
mission for buying, which is the same that is charged 
by members of the New York Stock Exchange. Should 
the stock rise to 46 you would “ cash in,” or take your 
profits—receive the difference between 4514 and 45%, 
the last eighth being deducted for the selling com- 
mission, so that on a one-point rise you make $3 75 
on your five shares. On the other hand, if the price 
declined % point to 4414 you are “wiped”; you lose 
your entire $5. The commissions for buying and sell- 
ing are house’s “ rake off,” and you really have a run 
of only 871% cents for your dollar. In the smaller 
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bucket - shops, where they take orders for two shares 
—and even for one share—they deduct both com- 
missions at once, so that your ticket would read, 
“ Bought one share of Atchison at 4514,” instead of 
451%, as in the others, or 45, as it would be in a legiti- 
mate office. Should the price decline to 4414 you are 
“wiped ”*—the shop allows for a decline of but three- 
quarters of a point, so that you get only a 75-cent run 
for your money. Where stocks fluctuate more than a 
fraction in a day—and all active stocks usually do— 
it is very easy to be wiped outs If you sell a stock 
“short ” the procedure is.the same. There are, how- 
ever, some rules and restrictions that vary according 
to the individual views of: the owner of the place. 
Thus, customer’s profits in certain stocks of the “ foot- 
ball” order, like Sugar, Brooklyn Rapid Transit, 
Ameriean Tobacco, Tennessee Coal and Iron, ete., are 
limited to two points, and if vou are lucky enough to 
buy ten:shares of Sugar at 130 and the price rises in 
a half-hour to 133%, your profit is not $32 50, after 
deducting commissions, but only $20. Not only that, 
but, orders -are ‘refused at the diseretion of the shop. 
, just as book-makers refuse bets. at times by marking up 
the odds *prohibitorily;:for, in'a way, the successful 
bucket - shop keeper’ really “makes a book” on the 
stock-market. . For ‘example, the belief in Mr. McKin- 
ley’s re-election was strong in Wall Street, but no- 
where stronger than among the habitués of the bucket- 
shops. Everybody knew that in the event of victory 
the market on Wednesday morning would open at sub- 
stantial advances. Everybody wanted to buy stocks 
in the bucket-shops on the Monday before election 
day. Among Stock Exchange houses customers were 
asked for big margins, for in the event of Mr. Bryan 
winning, a severe “slump” was inevitable. But the 
bucket-shops, with their one-point margin, offered an 
ideal place for speculators. For the shops to have 
accepted buying orders on Monday was actually tanta- 








mount to their betting 2 to 1 on Bryan! A man who 
would buy five shares of a stock at 50 might lose, if 
Bryan were elected, his $5. But if McKinley were suc- 
cessful he stood to win not less than $10 and possibly 
more. Plain election bets, on, the other hand, were at 
odds of 5 to 1 on McKinley. On Wednesday morning, 
when the customers saw what they had missed, they 
expressed their opinions of the bucket-shop keepers 
vehemently. 

The bucket-shops are picturesque in the only way 
possible for such places—not in their paraphernalia, 
but in-their customers. All manner of men go thither 
in_ their common quest — young and old, clean and 
dirty, short and tall, Jew and Gentile, poor and poor- 
er! They are as different as may be in face and form, 
but- they are all brothers in greed—the strongest mo- 
tive-power known to humanity at this end of the cen- 
tury.. When men are drunk they tell the truth, they 
have no care, and show what they are. When men’s 
souls are drunk with gambling they throw off the 
clothes of restraint and appear naked, with all their 
meannesses and smallness exposed to the gaze of their 
brethren. You see the stock gamblers — nervous, 
twitching and snapping their fingers, moving neck or 
shoulders jerkily, uncomfortably, sweating in the face, 
biting lips, pulling beards, or smoking furiously. They 
are losing, their money is crumbling away beneath the 
ticker’s strokes as if each fractional decline were the 
blow of a pick on a mound. Or else they are winning: 
you see their eyes twinkle with a curious humid 
light, resembling the eyes of a tipsy champagne-drink- 
er; their fingers clutch the air happily as if they act- 
ually felt the good money the ticker is presenting to 
them; smiling at the jokes of other winners, no matter 
how inane. They are making money without working, 
and they are correct in their judgment. Life to them 
is full of joy, of humor; the very ticker sounds mirth- 
ful; its ciicking tells of golden jokes. It is full of 


comedy, the bucket-shop, at times, not the least amus- 
ing sight being the expression on the face of the 
bucket-shop keeper. The man with the “ straight tip” 
from an insider in * Trolley,” or the little barber who 
trims the beard of the latest Napoleon of Finance; or 
the old chap with a “ chart” and an infallible system 
—just as in Monte Carlo; or the old woman with a 
suspicion-and-a-half of a gray mustache. who believes 
in signs and omens and lucky days and goes short on 
Fridays; and the elderly Hebrew who is both toothless 
and decidedly Teutonic of pronunciation, so that his 
hearers can never tell whether he is bullish or bearish, 
save by watching whether the market is strong or 
weak, and then observing how the old fellow’s eyes 
behave. , 

Each bucket - shop has its “ plunger,” its hero for 
a day or a week; and its voluble “ hard loser,” and its 
cigarette-smoking “dude”; and its old-timers, who 
trade only when they have a dollar or-two about them 
say twice a month; and the man who stays away for 
weeks, and comes back with $10, which he loses, and 
is not seen again for more weeks; and a quiet man 
who comes once a day and goes into the cashier’s en- 
closure and looks over mysterious lists, and is sus- 
pected of being the real owner of the place, the titular 
proprietor being but a “dummy.” And there is tra- 
gedy, too, at times—white, drawn faces, and disappear- 
ances that last forever, and low-muttered curses and 
visions of breadless families. 

And as you step out of the tobacco-tainted atmos- 
phere of the bucket-shops into that architectural 
canyon known as New Street there comes to your ears 
a curious murmurous sound, that grows stronger as 
you near Wall Street. It is the chorussed shouts of 
a thousand greed-maddened men, struggling maniacal- 
ly, shrieking, shaking arms and fists, a riot of gam- 
blers—the New York Stock Exchange doing business 
in a bull market! 
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CHAPTER IX 


Y first three weeks in the woods were 
weeks of heaven. Never had I seen the 
forest so beautiful, never had the soft 
velvet lights clothed the wilderness with 
such exquisite mystery. Along the stony 
beds of Jost ravines I passed and saw 

the frosty bowlders lie like silver mounds in the dawn, 
glimmering through steaming waters. [passed at 
eventide when the sunset turned the cliffs to crumbling 
crags of gold, and I saw massed mountain peaks re- 
flected in pools where the shadows of great fish moved 
like clouds. 

I ate and drank and slept in the dim wood stillness 
undisturbed; T waked when my guide, the sun, flamed 
through the forest, and I followed in his lead, resting 
when he hung circling in the noonday heavens, follow- 
ing again when he resumed the sky-trail towards the 
west, seeking my couch when he lay down below the 
world’s blue edge to fold him in the blanket of the 
nicht. 

Twice came the rain, delicately perfumed showers 
shaking down through a million leaves, leaving trails 
of vapor errant through the trees, and powdered jewels 
on every leaf. 

And I lived well on that swift trail where the gray 
grouse scuttled through the saplings, and in’ every 
mossy streamlet the cold, dusky troutlings fought for 
the knot of scarlet varn on my short hand-line. Once 
1 saw bronzed turkeys, all huddled in a brood at twi- 
light, craning and peering from their tree perch; but 
let them go, as I had meat to spare. Once, too, at 
dawn, | heard a bull moose lipping tree buds, and lay 
still in my blanket while the huge beast wandered past, 
crack! crash! and slop! slop! through the creek, his 
hide all smeared with clay and a swarm of forest 
flies whirling over him. Lord, how rank he did smell! 
but for all that [ was glad the wind set not the other 
way, for it is sometimes the toss of a coin what your 
bull moose will do, run or fight at sight: nor is it even 
doubtful in September, when the moose cow wallews 
and bawls across the marshes for her antlered gallant 
on the ridge. 

[ had not met a soul on the trail, nor had I found 
any fresh signs, save once, and that was the print of a 
white man’s moccasin on the edge of a sandy strip 
near the head-waters of the Ohio, which is called the 
Alleghany north of Fort Pitt. 

The fooumark disturbed me, although it was three 
days old and pointing north. But that signified no- 
thing, for the man who made it had come in a canoe: 
yet T could find no sign that a canoe had been beached 
there. nor, indeed, any further marks of moccasins, 
and I made moderate haste to get under cover, as 
am timid about things I cannot account for. 

Reason enough, moreover, for if there were no signs 
except that single imprint, it was clear that the man 
who left that mark was wading the river because he 
wished to leave no trail. And who is not suspicious 
of those who appear to be at pains to conceal their 
tracks ” 

So 1: for as | slunk away from that footmark in the 
sand-willows, L found myself priming my rifle and 
looking behind me with all the horror of a Robinson 
Crusoe, though 1 had miles of ,country to avoid the 
unknown man withal. 

Now, at mid-day, the sun heating the forest, I found 
my pack very heavy and my shirt wet with exertion, 
but dared not halt until T had circled around that car- 
rying-place. So I toiled on, the very rifle in my hand 
heavy as lead, and my eyes nearly blinded with the 
sweat that poured from my hair and neck, bathing me 
in a sort of stinging coolness. 

It was only when at last above the trees in the 
cast 1 perceived the blue peak of a mountain that 1 
knew I was safe enough; for the peak in the east be- 
jonged to the Alleghany range, and I had steered a fine 
cirele without losing a mile. 

However, [ joggéd on along a runway made hard by 
the hoof of counfless deer herds, until I came to a 
thread of water curving through the moss like a 
sword-blade on green velvet. Here I knelt, let go my 
pack, and rolled: over on the moss, dog-tired. 

Hands clasped on my empty stomach, IT lay looking 
up at the sky through the matted leaves that thatched 
iy forest roof, teo tired even to drink. But the 
accursed deer-flies drove me to water as they drive the 
deer, ; 

For the first time since 1 had entered the wilderness 
I made no fire, but munched a cold breast of partridge, 
and drove it into my stomach with bits of ash-cake, 
drinking a mouthful between bites to moisten the dry 
cheer. IT ate very slowly, my eyes making their me- 
chanical circuit of the silent trees, my ears ever flat- 
tened for a noise behind me. 

Silence breeds silence; man’s movements in the 
woods are soft and ecatlike where caution is an in- 
stinct. I speak of true woodsmen—of those who know 
the solitary life—not of loud and careless men who 
swagger into God’s woodland mysteries as to a tavern 
tap-room. 

Now, as I sat there, crumbs on my knees yet un- 
brushed, a sudden instinet arose in me that I had been 
fcllowed; nay, not so sudden, either, for the vague 
idea had been slowly taking shape since I had seen that 
sign in the river-bed among the willows. 

1 had absolutely no reason for believing this; the 
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footprint was three days old and it pointed north. 
Yet, at the mere thought. the skin on my neck began 
to roughen and my nose gave little twitches: Un- 
consciously T had already risen, priming my rifle, and 
for a moment I stood there, ankle-deep in moss. Then 
— moved by no impulse of my own, [ swear--I lifted my 
pack and passed swiftly along the little brook towards 
the main trail. Presently, through the willows to the 
right, I caught a glimpse of a shallow stream rushing 
noiselessly over a sand bottom, and on the other side 
of the stream [ saw a notched tree, the Fort Pitt 
trail! 

Now I deliberately made a string of plain foot- 
prints along the sandy stream, pointing towards the 
shallowest spot. Here I forded, and made more tracks 
in the mud, entering the Fort Pitt trail. I ran down 
this trail till I came to a@ brier, and on the thorns of a 
spray which crossed the broad, hard trail, I left a few 
strings from my fringed hunting-shirt. Then I began 
to walk backward till | reached the spot where T had 
entered the trail from the sandy stream. I backed 
down this bank; forded the shallows; then, instead of 
coming out on the saad, [ waded up stream to my 
little thread of a brook, and up that brook till I found 
a great log choking it. And behind this log IT squatted, 
panting, and astonished at my own performance. 

Krom my form among the ferns, rabbit-like IT hud- 
dled with palpitating flanks and nose atwitch in the 
wind. Nothing stirred save those sad, deformed leaves 
that drift earthward, dead ere spring is fled. Bubble! 
bubble! dripped the stream, its tiny waterfall full of 
voices, now clear, now indistinct, but always calling 
sweetly, “ Michael! Michael! Michael!” And if your 
name be not Michael. nevertheless it will eall vou by 
your name. And the voice is ever the voice of the best 
beloved. 

Alert. sniffing the air, I still could hear the voice of 
Silver Heels, down under the waterfall, and sometimes 
she called through laughter, ‘* Michael!” and some- 
times far away like a wind-blown cry, and sometimes 
like a whisper close to my face. 

The sun had spanned an heur’s-length on the blue 
dial of the sky, yet nothing moved in the woods. Still, 
strangely, I felt no impatience, no desire to chide my- 
self for good time lost in groundless watchfulness. 
One by one the tall trees shed young leaves too early 
dead; the voices in the waterfall made iow meiody; the 
white sun-spots waned and glowed, mottling the  sil- 
vered tree trunks, lacing the water with a paler fret- 
work. 

I sat now with my cheek on the cool, moist log, my 
rifle in my lap, watching the trees along the Fort Pitt 
trail, And, as [ watehed, | saw a man come out on the 
sandy bank of the stream and kneel down where my 
tracks crossed to the water's edge. 

I was not astonished, but all over me my flesh 
moved, and without a sound I sank down behind my 
iog into a soft ball of buckskin. 


The man was Walter Butler. I knew him, though 
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tod alone knows how I could, for he wore the shirt of 
a Mohawk, and beaded leggings to the hips, and at that 
distance might have been an Indian. He bore a rifle, 
and there was a hatchet in his beaded belt, and on his 
head he wore a round cap of mole-skin, under which his 
black coarse hair, freed from the queue, fell to his chin. 

He crouched there, examining my tracks with closest 
attention for full a minute, then rose gracefully and 
followed, tracing them up to the Fort Pitt trail. 

Here I saw two other men come swiftly through the 
trees to meet him, but, though they gesticulated vio- 
lently and pointed down the stream, they spoke too 
low for me to hear a single whisper. 

Suddenly, to my horror, a canoe shot across my line 
of sight and stopped as suddenly, held by the setting- 
pole in mid-stream, It contained a white man, who 
leaned on the setting-pole, silently awaiting the result 
of the conference on the bank above. 

The conference ended abruptly; I saw two of the 
men start south towards Fort Pitt, while Butler came 
hastily down to the water’s edge and waded out to the 
canoe. 

He boarded the frail craft from the bow, straddling 
it skilfully and working his way to his place. Then 
the two setting-poles flashed in the sunshine and the 
canoe shot out of sight. 

My mind was working rapidly now, but, at first, 
anger succeeded blank perplexity. What did Captain 
Butler mean by following me through the forests? 

How he had learned of my mission, whether he had 
actually learned of it, or only suspected it from my 
disappearance, concerned me little. These things were 
certain: he was Lord Dunmore’s emissary as I was the 
emissary of Sir William: he was bound for Cresap’s 
camp as was I; and he intended to intercept me and 
kill me if that meant the winning of the race. 

One thing disturbed me: two of them had gone by 
water and two by the Fort Pitt trail, and this threw 
me hopelessly into the wilderness without the ease of a 
trodden way. 

Slowly -[ resumed my pack, reprimed my rifle, and 
turned my nose southward, bearing far enough west 
to keep out of ear-shot from the river and the trail. 

My progress was slow; at times I sank between tree 
roots, up to the thighs in moss: at times the little 
maidens of the flowering briers bade me tarry in their 
sharp, perfumed embrace. Now it was a wiry moose- 
bush snare that enlaced my ankles and sent me sprawl- 
ing, pack and all; now the tough laurel bound me 
to the shoulders in slender ropes of blossoms which 
only my knife could sever. Tired out while yet the 
sun sent its reddening western rays deep into the for- 
est, I knelt again, dropped my pack under a hemlock 
thicket, and crawled out to a heap of rocks which over- 
hung a ravine, 

The sunlight fell full in, my face and warmed my 
body as I crept through a mat of blueberry-bushes and 
peered over the edge of the crag down into the ravine. 

A hundred feet below the Alleghany flowed, a glassy 
stream tinted with gold, reflecting forest and cliff and 
a tiny triangle of cobalt sky. Its surface was a mirror 
without a flaw, save where a solitary wild-duck floated, 
trailing a rippled wake, or steered hither and thither 
craning its green neck after water-flies and gnats. 

How still it was below; how quiet the whole world 
was!—quieter for the hushed rumor of the winds on 
some far mountain spur. 

The little blue caps which every baby ‘peak had worn 
all day were now changed for nightcaps of palest rose ; 
the wild plum’s bloom dusted’ every velvet mountain 
flank; the forest was. robed in flowing purple to its 
reots, which the still river washed in sands of gold. 

Below me a brown hawk wheeled, rising in narrow- 
ing spirals like a wind-blown leaf, higher, higher, till 
of a sudden its bright eye flashed level with mine and 
it sheered westward with a rush of whistling feathers. 
{ watched it drifting away under the clouds into the 
sunset, with a-silly prayer that wings might be fasten- 
ed to my tired feet, as Minnomonedo, leaning out from 
the centre of heaven, dipped the first bird in Mon-o- 
ma, the Spirit Water, which was also I-é6s-co, the Wa- 
ter of Light. “ 7'e-i-o! Te-i-o!”’ I murmured, “ On- 
ti-o—I-é-nia, oh, Mon-d-kee!” 

For God knows—and forgives—that, at sixteen, I 
was but an Algonquin in superstition, fearing Min- 
nomonedo and seeking refuge in that God whom I did 
not dread. 

To me, the birds that passed, the shy, furry crea- 
tures that slipped back into the demi-light, the insects, 
the rocks, water, clouds, sun, moon, and stars, were 
comrades with names and histories and purposes, exer- 
cising influences on each other and on me, and calling 
for an individual and intimate recognition which I 
cared not to disregard in the forest, though I might 
safely forget them amid the crowded wastes of civ- 
ilization. 

Sprawling there on the warm rocks like a young 
panther in the sun, ears attuned to the faintest whis- 
per of danger, I gnawed a strip of dried squirrel’s 
flesh and sucked up the water from a dripping mossy 
cleft, sweet cheer to an empty belly. 

As for fire, that was denied me by my sense, though 
I knew that the coming night would stiffen me. ‘But 
I cared little for that: what occupied my thoughts 
was how to obtain food when a single shot might bring 
Butler and his trackers hot on the scent ere the rifle 
smoke had blown clear of the trees. 

It was not always that one might knock down a 














stupid partridge with a stick, nor yet were there trout 
in every water-crack. I looked down at the darkening 
river, where the wild mallard still circled and darted 
its neck after unseen midges; and my mouth watered, 
for he was passing plump, this Southern lingerer, fresh 
from the great gulf. 

And all night long I lay on that border-land of sleep 
which men in danger dare not traverse lest a sound 
find them unready. Slumbering, again and again I 
saw the moon through slitted lids, yet I rested and 
slept a sweet wholesome sleep which renewed my vigor 
by its very lightness. 

Long before the sun had done painting the sky- 
scenes for his royal entry, [ had brushed the dew from 
cap and blanket, primed my rifle afresh, and cautiously 
crawled to the cliff’s brink. 

Mist covered the river; I could not have seen a 
canoe had it been floating under my own crag; neither 
could I see my wild-duck, though at times I heard his 
drowsy quack somewhere below, and the answering 
quack of his mate, now rejoining her lord and master. 
Perhaps a whole flock had come in by night. 

Now, the’ intense stillness of early morn did*not re- 
assure me, nor did the careless z 
quacking of the ducks convince 
me that the river and shore were 
untenanted save for them. Many 
a drowsing mallard has _ been 
caught by a lean fox or knocked 
on the head with a paddle. I 
had no mind to creep dowr. and 
risk a shot at a shadow on the 
misty water, not knowing what 
else that mist might conceal. 
However, I was fiercely hungry, 
and I meant to have a duck. So 
shivering, I undressed, and, stark 
naked, I picked my way down the 
clefts to the base of the cliff and 
slipped into the water like a 
mink. 

The water was warmer than the 
air; I swam without a_ splash, 
straight towards the quacking 
sound, seeing nothing but the 
blank fog as yet, but meaning to 
seize the first duck by the legs 
if he were asleep, or by his neck 
if he dived. 

Now, although I made no sound 
in the water, all around me [ felt 
the presence of live creatures stir- 
ring, and soon there began a 
peevish sound of half - awakened 
water-fowl, so that I knew I was 
near to a flock of them. 

Suddenly, right in my face, a, 
duck squawked and flapped; I 
grasped at the bird, but held only 
a fistful of feathers. In an in- 
stant the mist around me rang 
with strong wings heating the 
water, and with a whistling roar 
the flock drove past, dashing me 
with spray, till I, smothered and 
choked, flung up my arm towards 
a floating tree trunk. To my hor- 
ror, the log rolled completely 
over, and out of it two men fell, 
shrieking, on top of me, for the 
log I nad grasped was a_ bark 
canoe, and I had spilled out my 
enemies on my own head. 

We all went down, but I sank 
clear of the unseen men and rose 
again to swim for my life. They 
came to the surface behind me; I 
could see their shadowy heads 
over my shoulder, for the mist 
was lifting. 

‘They were shouting now, evi- 
dently to others on the opposite 
bank, but my way led not thither, 
and I swam swiftly for the foot 
of my cliff, missing it again and 
again in the fog, until I found it 
at last, and ran panting and drip- 
ping up the cleft. 

When I reached my rifle I 
leaned over the crag to look, but 
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Munching my corn as I plodded on, I still kept a 
keen lookout behind, though in the forest one can sel- 
dom see but a rod or two, and sometimes not even a 
yard except down the vista of some woodland stream. 

It was useless to attempt to cover my tracks, for L 
could neither avoid breaking branches in the tangle, 
nor keep from leaving footprints on the soft moss 
which even a Boston schoolmaster might read a-run- 
ning. But I could trot along the tops of fallen logs 
like a partridge, and use every watercourse that wound 
my way, so breaking my trail for all save a hound or 
an Indian. And this I did to check the pursuit which 
{ knew must begin sooner or later. 

It began even sooner that 1 expected, and almost 
caught me napping, for, resting a moment to scrutinize 
a broad stretch of barren ground, around which I had 
just circled in order to keep cover, | saw a man creep- 
ing among the rocks and berry-scrub, doubtless nosing 
about for my trail. A moment later another man 
moved-on the eastern edge of the mountain flank, and 
at the same time, far up the river, | saw the canoe 
floating. 

That was enough for me, and I started on a dog-trot 
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Pitt trail, which I knew the sun could not dry out for 
hours yet; but I did not believe that Butler and his 
crew would come up in time to see them. 

[ was mistaken; scarcely half an hour had passed 
ere their accursed canoe appeared bobbing down the 
rapids, paddles flashing in the sun; and I took to the 
forest again at a lively gait, somewhat disturbed, 
though my self-confidence permitted no actual anxiety 
to assail me. 

I now played them one of Brant’s tricks, which was 
to change moccasins for a brand-new pair of larger 
size, and soled with ridged bear-hide. 1 also reversed 
them, toe pointing to the rear, and they made a fine 
mark on the moss. 

Every twenty paces I stooped to brush up the pile of 
the velvet moss and so obliterate my tracks for the 
next twenty paces. , 

In this manner I travelled for three hours without 
sign of pursuit, and had it not been for my pack | 
could have jogged on till night. But my galled shoul- 
ders creaked for mercy, and | struggled out once more 
into the Fort Pitt trail and stood panting and alert, 
drenched with sweat. 

The trail had been trodden 
within the hour; I saw’ fresh 
signs of two different moccasins, 
and of a coarse boot of foreign 
style, all pointing southward. 
The moceasins were like one pair 
| had in my pack, of Albany 
make; the wearer of the boots 
toed in. These things I noticed 
quicker than I could relate them, 
and instinctively I changed my 
moceasins for the third time, and 
ran on, stepping carefully in the 
tracks of him who wore the Al 
bany moccasins, and keeping a 
sharp eye ahead. 

I had run nearly half a mile 
and was beginning to look about 
for a vantage-spot to rest on, 
when a turn in the trail brought 
me out along the river. 

I seanned the stream thorough- 
ly, and discovered nothing to balk 
at, but 1 could not see the op- 
posite bank very plainly because 
the forest rose from the water's 
edge, and all was dusky where 
the low-arched branches screened 
the shore. 

Under this a canoe might lie, or 
might not; there was no means 
of telling. I sniffed at the dusky 
screen of leaves, but had my 
snifling for my trouble, as no 
thine moved there. 

It was clear | could net remain 
in the Fort Pitt trail with at 
least two of the Butler crew  be- 
hind me. Should I take to the 
tangled forest again? My shoul- 
ders begged me not to, but my 
senses jogged me to the prudent 
course. However, at certain 
times in men’s careers, when 
body and mind clamor for differ- 
ent answers, a& moment comes, 
even to the most cautious, when 
a risk smacks as sweet as a ban- 
quet. 

One of those moments was com- 
ing now: I knew the risk of tra- 
versing that open bit of trail, but 
the hazard had a winy flavor 
withal, and besides it was such a 
few feet to safety—such a little 
risk. And I trotted out on the 
open trail. 

Instantly a shot echoed in the 
gorge, and the pack on my back 
jerked. I never made such a 
jump in all my life before, for I 
had cleared the open like a seared 
fawn, and now stood glued to a 
tree, peering at the blue cloud of 
smoke which trailed along the op- 
posite shore. 

There it was!—there came their 











the river gorge remained choked 
with vapor, though here above 
all was bright gray dawn. The 
shouting below came clearly to 
my ears, also the splashing. I 
judged that the two men had thrown their arms over 
the capsized canoe, and thus, hands clasped, were 
making out to keep afloat; for in this manner only 
can a capsized canoe serve two men. 

Drying my bruised feet and dripping skin in my 
blanket, I hastened to dress and strap on my pack, 
keeping a restless eye on the gulf below. When I was 
prepared, the sun, pushing up behind the peaks in the 
east, was already scattering the mist into long, thin 
clouds, and, at intervals, I made out the canoe floating 
bottom up, close inshore, and I heard the wrecked men 
paddling with their hands. 

Presently Walter Butler’s voice sounded from the 
bank, cautioning the swimming men to proceed slowly, 
and inquiring what was the cause for their upsetting. 

They replied that a deer, swimming the river, had 
planted one foot in their bow while they slept, and 
so overturned the canoe. But I knew that Walter 
Butler would not be long in discovering the tracks of 
my naked feet in the shore sands where I had landed 
while searching for my cliff, so I prepared to leave 
without further ado, though angrily tempted to make 
a target of the phantom group below. 

So, with a stomach stayed with a mouthful of corn 
and water, I started silently westward, meaning to 
make a circle, and, hiding my tracks, recross the river 
to take advantage of their sure pursuit by travel- 
ling on the Fort Pitt trail until again hunted into the 
forest. 


Cardigan sinks the Canoe 


down the slope and along the river-bed, plunging 
through willows and alders till I came to a bend from 
which the naked shoulder of the mountain could not be 
seen. 

Thayendanegea had taught me to do what people 
thought I would be likely to do, but to accomplish it 
so craftily that they would presently think I had done 
something else. 

When at length those who pursued me should find my 
trail on the southern border of the open serub-land, 
they would have no difficulty in following me down the 
long incline to the river, where I now stood, ankle-deep 
in icy water. I had halted exactly opposite to the 
mouth of a rocky stream, and it was natural that I 
should ford the rapids here and continue, on the other 
bank, up that stream to hide my trail. They would 
expect me to do it, so this I did, and ran up the bed of 
the stream for a few rods, carelessly leaving a tiny 
dust line of corn meal on the rocks, as though in my 
headlong flight my sack had started a seam. 

Then I turned around and waded down the brook 
again to the river, out to the shallow rapids, and so, 
knee-deep, hastened southward again to put the next 
bend between me and the canoe. 

I was making but slow progress, for my sack galled 
me, the slippery, wet buckskin leggings chafed knee 
and ankle raw, and my soaked hunting-shirt glued its 
skirts to my thighs, impeding. me at every stride. My 
drenched moccasins also left. wet tracks on the Fort 


accursed canoe like a live crea- 
ture poking its painted snout out 
of the leafy screen, and | cocked 
and primed my rifle and waited. 

There were two men in the 
canoe; one paddled gingerly, the other had reloaded 
his rifle and was now squatting in the bow. But what 
astonished and enraged me was that I knew the men 
—Wraxall the barber and Toby Tice—perfectly well 
They were, moreover, tenants of Sir William’s, liv 
ing with their families in Johnstown, and their mur- 
derous treachery horrified me. 

[I had never shot at a man; I raised my rifle and 
held them on the sights for a moment; but there was 
no fever of the chase in me now, only a heart-sick hor- 
ror of taking a neighbor's life. 

In a choked and shaky voice I hailed them, warning 
them back; my voice gave them a start, for I believe 
they thought me hard hit. 

“Go back, you clowns!” I called. “Shame on you, 
Toby Tice! Shame on you, Wraxall! What devil's 
work is this? Are you turned Huron, then, with your 
knives and hatchets and your Seneca belts? Swing 
that canoe, I say! Au large! Au large!—or, by God, 
I'll drill you both with one ball!” 

Suddenly Wraxall fired. Through the blue cloud | 
saw Tice sweep au large, and I stepped out to the shore 
and shot a ripping hole through their canoe as it 
heeled. 

Wraxall was reloading desperately; Tice started to 
send the canoe towards me once more, but suddenly 
catching sight of the leaking bottom, dropped on his 
knees and tried to draw the ripped flaps together. 

Behind my tree I tore a cartridge open, rammed in a 
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palmful of buckshot. primed, and fired, tearing the 

. Whole bow out of their flimsy bark craft. The canoe 
stood up like a post, stern in the air, and Wraxall lay 
floundering, while Tice shrieked and fell sprawling into 
the river, head first, like a plunging frog, paddles, 
poles, and rifle following. 

They were swimming my way now, but I shouted to 
them to sheer off, and at rifle-point warned them across 
the river to land where they might and thank God I 
had not driven them to the bottom with an ounce of 
buck. 

I was still watching them to see they landed safely, 
and had half turned to take the trail again, when, al- 
most under my feet, a human hand shot up above 
the river-bank and seized my ankle, tripping me flat. 
The next moment a man leaped up from the shore 
where he had been crouching, but as I lay on my back 
I gave him a violent kick in the face and rolled over 
out of reach. Before I could grasp my rifle, his hatchet 
flew, pinning one flap of my hunting-shirt to the 
ground; and LI wrenched the hatchet free and hurled 
it back at him, so that the flat of the blade smacked 
his face, and he dropped into the water with a scream. 

Shaking all over, | rose and lifted my rifle, instinet- 
ively repriming. But the sight of the man in the mud, 
crawling about, gasping and blowing bloody bubbles, 
made me sick, and the next moment I turned tail and 
ran like a rabbit. 

As I sped down the trail, over my shoulder I saw 
Walter Butler, planted out in the shoals of the river, 
taking steady aim at me, and I seized a tree and check- 
ed my course as his bullet sang past my face. Then 
I ran on, setting my teeth and vowing to repay that 
shot when my life was my own to risk again. 

Kor | had not been able to shake off pursuit, double 
and twist as I might. They were distant, it is true, 
but they plodded tirelessly, unerringly. Again and 
again | saw them on the rocks, on the vast arid reaches 
of the mountains, heads down to the trail, jogging 
along with horrid patience. 

Once IL doubled on them so close that I could see 
one of the band with his face tied up in a rag, doubt- 
less the fellow who had tasted of his own toothsome 
hatchet. Walter Butler I could also distinguish, ever 
in the lead, rifle trailing. Only one among the others 
bore a rifle. I had certainly upset their canoe to good 
advantage. But now I began to repent me that I had 
not shot them in the water when I had the chance; 
for truly [| was in a sorry condition to proceed far- 
ther, through forest or on trail; my limbs at times 
refused their service, and a twig tripped me when I 
needs must leap a log. 

I fired my first long shot at them as they were enter- 
ing a ravine below me, and I missed, for my hands 
were unsteady from my laboring breath. Yet I should 
have marked a deer where I pleased at that range. 

This shot, however, delayed them, and they now ad- 
vanced more slowly and cautiously, alert for another 
ambush. An hour later I gave them a second shot. 
My aim was wavering: my bullet only made one man 
duck his head. 

1 was fighting for time now. If T could keep on 
until dark I had no fear for the morrow. To tell the 
truth, I had no actual fear then; it seemed so impos- 
sible that these Johnstown yokels really meant to 
take my life, even if they caught me—this ass of a 





Toby Tice, whom I had tipped for holding my stirrup 
more than once; and Wraxall, the red - headed bar- 
ber sot, who had shaved me in the guard-house! How 
many times had he snatched off his greasy cap to me, 
as he loafed in tavern doors, sweating malt like a hop- 
vat! 

But the nearness of Walter Butler was a very dif- 
ferent affair. Even when I was but a toddling child 
at Mistress Molly’s knee the sight of Walter Butler 
ever sent me fearfully hiding behind the first apron 
T could snatch at. Year by year my distrus€ and aver- 
sion deepened, until I had come to look forward serene- 
ly to that mortal struggle between us which I knew 
must come. But I had never expected it to come like 
this. 

As I crept once more into the forest my hatred for 
this man gave me new strength, and 1 staggered on, 
searching for a vantage coign where I might take an- 
other shot at the grotesque crew. Up and up I crawl- 
ed, faintly alarmed at my increasing weakness, for 
now when a vine tripped me I could scarce make out 
to rise again. In vain I whipped and spurred my lag- 
ging strength with stinging memories of all the scores 
I should wipe out with one clean bullet through But- 
ler’s head; it was nigh useless; I could barely move, 
and how was I to shoot with my brier-torn hands shak- 
ing so [ could neither hold them still nor close my 
swollen fingers on the trigger? I needed rest; an hour 
would have sufficed to steady the palsy of exhaustion. 
If only the night would come quickly! But there were 
two hours of daylight yet, two long hours of light in 
which to track my every step. 

I caught a distant glimpse of them far below me, 
searching the ravine and river-bank. How they had 
been lured off to the river I know not, but it gave me 
a brief chance for breath, though not for a shot; and I 
rested my face on my rifle-stock and closed my eyes. 

Then a quiver swept through me like an icy wind; 
with a pang I remembered my mission and the wam- 
pum pledges, the boast and the vow to Sir William. 
Darkness crowded me down; my head reeled, yet I 
rese again to my knees, swaying and clutching at the 
rock which I could ‘barely see. All around a thick 
night seemed to hem me in; I groped through a chilly 
void for my rifle. It was gone. Panic-stricken, I 
staggered up, drenched with dew, and I saw the moon 
staring at me over a mountain’s ghostly wall. 

Slowly I realized that I had slept; that Death had 
passed me where I lay unconscious in the open moor- 
land. But how far had Death gone?—and would he 
not return by moonlight, stealthily, casting no shadow? 
Aye, what was that under the tree there, that shape 
watching me?—moving, too—a man! 

As I shrank back my heel struck my rifle. In an in- 
stant I was down behind the rock to prime with dry 
powder, but to my horror I found flint missing, charge 
drawn, pan raised, and ramrod sticking helplessly out 
of the barrel. The shock stunned me for a moment; 
then I snatched at knife and hatchet only to find an 
empty belt dangling to my ankles. 

In the impulse of fury and despair, I crouched flat 
with clinched fists. trembling for a spring: and at the 
same instant a tall figure rose from the bushes at my 
elbow. “Greeting, friend,” he said; “God save our 
country!” 

Speechless and dazed, I turned to face him, but he 


only leaned quietly on a long rifle and pinched his chin 
and chuckled. 

“There are some gentlemen yonder looking for you, 
young man,” he said. “I sent them south, for some- 
how I thought you might not be looking for them.” 

Weakness had dulled my wits, but I found speech 
presently to ask for my knife and hatchet. 

“ Now,” he said, grimly, “ you come into camp and 
take supper with me, or I’ll knock your head off and 
drag you in by the heels!” 

Aching with fatigue and mortification, I stood there 
so perfectly helpless that the great oaf fell a-laughing 
again, and, with a shrug of good-humored contempt, 
handed me back my rifle as though I were an infant. 

“Don’t grind your teeth at me,” he chuckled. 
“Come to the camp, lad. I mean no harm to you. 
If I did, there’s men yonder who'd slit your pipes for 
the pleasure, I warrant.” , 

He took a step up the slope, looked around in the 
moonlight encouragingly, then abruptly returned to 
my side and passed his great arm around me. 

After a minute or two I smelled the camp fire, but 
could not see it. Even in the darkest night a fire 
amid great trees is not visible at any considerable dis- 
tance. 

My big companion, striding along beside me, had 
been constantly muttering under his breath, and pres- 
ently I distinguished the words he was singing: 

**.,..One shoe off, one shoe on, 
Diddle diddle dumpling, my son John—” 


“T know you,” I said, abruptly. 

He dropped his song and glanced around at me. 

“Oh, you do, eh? Well, I mean to know you, too, so 
don’t worry, young man.” 

“T won't,” said I, scarcely able to speak. 

Presently I saw a single tree in the darkness, all 
gleaming red, and in a moment we entered a ruddy 
ring of light, in the centre of which great logs burned 
and crackled in a little sea of whistling flames. 

I was prepared to encounter the other coureur des 
bois, and there he was, ferret-face peering and sniffing 
at us as we approached. However, beyond a grunt, 
he paid me no attention, and presently fell to stirring 
something in a camp-pot which hung from cross- 
sticks over a separate bed of coals. 

There was a third figure there, seated at the base 
of a gigantic pine-tree—a little Hebrew man, gather- 
ing his knees in his arms and peeping up at me with 
watery, red-rimmed eyes; Saul Shemuel!—though I 
was too weary to bother my head as to how he came 
there. As I passed him he looked up, but he did not 
appear to know me, though he came every spring to Sir 
William for his peddling license, and sometimes sold 
us children gaffs and ferret-muzzles and gilt chains 
for pet dogs. 

He bade me good-evening in an uncertain voice, and 
peered up at me continually; and although I doubted 
that even Sir William could have recognized me now, 
I feared this Jew. 

The big man brought me a bowl of broth and spread 
a blanket for me close to the blaze. I do not recollect 
drinking the broth, but I must have done so, for short- 
ly a delicious warmth enveloped me within and with- 
out, and that is the last I remembered that night. 

To be Continued. 





































ARSON RAINSFORD said a number of in- 

teresting things at the Credit Men’s Asso- 

ciation dinner on April 26. He said that 

clergymen nowadays were so highly special- 

ized that they could hardly allow them- 

selves a glass of wine or a cigar. He said 
that there was some moral tone in every business 
and every profession that he knew anything about 
except the profession of journalism. These were both 
interesting statements, but they have had little no- 
tice because so much of public attention as an en- 
lightened press has directed to the parson’s address 
has been concentrated on his opinion that much of 
the recent talk about the iniquities of the American 
missionaries in China was “damned rot.” The news- 
papers have been thoroughly scandalized to hear a 
clergyman say “damn” in public, and have seen to 
it that the public did not fail to share their sensa- 
tion. Even Dr. Rainsford himself has been a little 
seandalized at the energy of his own speech, and has 
given formal expression to his regret about it. 

But what he said about the over-specialization of 
ministers is both true and useful. Their reasonable 
liberty is overmuch restricted, in some churches, by 
definite rule, in all churches by public opinion. Most 
persons feel at liberty to prescribe an extreme m2asure 
of decorum for the clergy, and te criticise freely the 
reverend men who give themselves more liberty of 
conduct than the observers consider seemly for min- 
isters. The result is that the human side of our 
reverend brethren is apt to be stunted and suppressed, 
and sometimes the impatience which naturally results 
from suppression of natural impulses incites some 
brother to a momentary bolt, and even to use swear 
words in meeting. There is a kind of conspiracy to 
distort the clerical character and make it unnatural. 


.That tendency is a good thing to fight, in so far as 


fighting can correct it, and Dr. Rainsford’s impa- 
tience of it is a sound sentiment and very much to 
his credit. A clergyman must be a good man, honest, 
temperate, and of sound morals, but the more like 
other good men he is in most particulars, the better. 
If he is overspecialized, as Dr. Rainsford thinks most 
ministers are, the result is to cramp his sympathies 
and put needless limitations to his influence as a man 
and a brother. 
GA. 


no morals, that seems to be the result of an in- 

sufficient knowledge of journalists. They are 
very much like other men, just as clergymen are, so 
far as we allow them to be. In the WEEKLY last week 
there was a notice, by Dr. John A. Wyeth, of the late 
Alfred H. Belo, who owned and operated two news- 
papers in Texas. Colonel Belo was a hustling and suc- 
cessful newspaper man, and made money in his busi- 
ness, but Dr. Wyeth says that no one did more than 
he for the moral upbuilding of. the South. He was a 
bold, able, upright man, devoted to high principles, 
and his death brought out from all parts of the coun- 
try such testimony about him as Dr. Wyeth has given. 
There are newspaper men who are not so good as 
Colonel Belo, and newspapers that are not so bene- 
ficial to society as his, but if American newspapers 
had no morals the country would be in a much worse 
case than it is. To print the news as soon as it 
transpires, and sometimes sooner, and to speak the 
truth before it is generally known, is so difficult that 
the newspapers rarely get full credit for the effort they 
make to do it. 

In some measure Dr. Rainsford’s idea about news- 
papers may be due to the frequency with which they 
publish false news. A certain amount of false news 
is inevitable, and is part of the price of speed. The 
best of papers publish inaccurate news items. and al- 
ways will, unless they give up the attempt to publish 
the news while it is still news. But now and then 
the papers, or a good many of them, publish a story 
that is not merely inaccurate, but which seems to be 
a deliberate invention. A good instance was a de- 
spatch from Milwaukee, widely published, about two 
weeks ago, to the effect that Bishop Grafton (Episco- 
pal), of Fond du Lae, had used the extreme High Chureh 
ritual at a service in Milwaukee the preceding Sunday, 
thereby “defying” Bishop Clark. It turned out that 
Bishop Grafton was not in Milwaukee, nor in the 
State of Wisconsin, on that Sunday, and of course had 
held no service there. 

What newspaper readers may reasonably ask is 
whether the news-gathering concerns object to having 
false stories of this sort sent in to them. Does the 
correspondent who is caught lying suffer any incon- 
venience, or is it the sentiment of the news-buyers 
that an interesting lie, well got up and promptly for- 
warded, is better than no news. and almost as good as 
the truth? A whole series of stories were published 
about Colonel Roosevelt’s recent hunting trip. Most 
of them were not only lies, but mischievous ones. But 
they appeared in reputable and careful papers, and it 
was never divulged that their authors were called to 
account for sending them. 


@A. 


HYSICTIANS, like clergymen, are concerned in try- 
ing to make their fellow-men better. but they 
have a great advantage over the clerical brethren 

in being able to shape their lives according to their 
whims and necessities without undue criticism from 
their fellows. We prefer that our doctors should be 
good men. We insist that they shall have a high 
degree of professional honor. We expect them not 
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to be unduly mercenary, and not to grudge a fair mea- 
sure of their time to the public service. But we don’t 
concern ourselves about what they eat ‘or drink or 
smoke, or how they choose to have their share of fun. 
We don’t even insist that they shall practise what 
they preach, and we should be disappointed if we did, 
for though doctors spend their lives in efforts to in- 
duce people to take care of their health, it is un- 
usual for a busy doctor to take even ordinary care of 
himself. His sleep is broken, his meals are irregular, 
he overworks himself, very likely he smokes too much. 
But as long as our confidence in his skill is unimpaired 
we don’t criticise him. Doctors are supposed to know 
what is good for themselves, and in their hands we 
leave the responsibility for their own cases as well as 
for ours. To be sure, we scoff a great deal at the med- 
ical profession, carp at its contradictions, and remark 
upon its limitations, but in the long-run the goo:! doe- 
tors get the credit that is their due, even though its 
arrears may not come in until after they are dead.* 


SA. 


R. WILLIAM H. DRAPER, of New York, who 
D died on April 25, was a fine type of the good 

doctor whom we are so ready to honor. Most 
of the great doctors nowadays are specialists, hut he 
was that older-fashioned thing, a general practitioner 
—a great family doctor. For forty years he practised 
medicine in New York, day after day, night after night, 
year after year, giving steadily and abundantly out of 
a great treasure of wisdom and skill, helping the liv- 
ing to live and the dying to die, sharing sorrowful con- 
fidences and burdens of care, prolonging life, guarding 
strength, fighting all sorts of maleficent forces that as- 
sail human happiness. A wise, gentle, merciful man, 
with a clear mind, acute perception, sure instincts, and 
the courage of his opinion. The rich knew him. for he 
was of great reputation, but intimately and consiantly 
the poor knew him too, in the hospitals and out of 
them, from the early days of his practice all through 
his busiest years. Grace Church was filled on the 
morning of his funeral: filled with people who loved 
him and owed him gratitude, and came there to ac- 
knowledge their debt. To see them, to mark the atti- 
tude of all and the tears of very many, made one real- 
ize more vividly than we are wont to do that to serve 
is the highest calling, and that who serves best and 
most faithfully best does his work on earth. 


ORD came last week from Boston, not of- 

4 ficially, but in such form as bore the stamp 

of authority, that the “Harvard overseers, 
stirred by the efforts of sundry graduates to organize 
an opposition to the bestowal of a LL.D. on Presi- 
dent McKinley, had recorded by a unanimous vote 
their desire that the degree should be conferred. 
That settles the issue, though it need not necessarily 
hinder the protestants from protesting. 

They base their protest on a “firm belief” that 
honorary degrees should not be conferred in recognition 
of high office or as prizes in politics. They believe, 
too, that making the President a LL.D. would 
give needless pain to many Harvard men who don’t 
approve his policies, and don’t want to see Harvard 
committed to endorsement of them. Their feelings are 
comprehensible, but they are probably the feelings of 
a small minority. Not only men who know, but men 
who know how, are and have always been considered 
fit to receive honorary degrees. Scholars ought to be 
able to earn all the degrees they want by expositions 
of scholarship. The very pith of an honorary degree 
is that it is not earned in course, but conferred in 
recognition of a distinction that is often extra- 
academic. 

Moreover, the contention that to confer an honorary 
degree on a President commits a university to approval 
of all his policies seems not to be sound. Harvard 
was a stronghold of federalism when it gave General 
Jackson a degree, and it will be just as anti-imperialis- 
tie after it has dubbed Major McKinley Doctor of 
Laws as it was before. A President stands for facts, 
even more than for policies, and President McKinley 
stands for so many facts—some of them in conflict 
with others—that it ought not to be hard to accept 
him. 

Besides, who is so fit to say what Harvard wants as 
her overseers, a representative, legislative body chosen 
by the graduates? 
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< UNSTON and the Swivel Chain Soldiers” is 
F the title of a piece contributed to the editorial 
page of the Philadelphia Saturday Evening 

Post by a writer who subscribes himself F. X. Fin- 
negan. Mr. Finnegan begins: “ Having accomplished 
the feat of arms which the gold-laced, highly trained 
major-generals have for two years been steadily fail- 
ing to accomplish—the capture of Aguinaldo—Gen- 
eral Funston must now prepare to have heaped upon 
him by the War Department the opprobrium he de- 
serves.” With this bone in hand any intelligent 
reader can readily construct the rest of Mr. Fin- 
negan’s skeleton. If it is fated that General Funston 
must contend with such a fire from the rear as Mr. 
Finnegan’s piece exemplifies, he is to be very sincerely 
commiserated. Whether Finnegan means Lawton or 
MacArthur, or both, when he talks of gold-laced major- 
generals who have failed, is not quite clear, and per- 
haps not important, but his purpose to set up Funston 








as the type of the volunteer officer who shows the 
regulars how to fight is as plain as it is pernicious. 
That it will be anything else than exasperating to 
Funston to be so set up is not to be inferred from 
anything that is generally known about his character. 
His appointment as brigadier-general surprised many 
persons, almost certainly including himself. General 
Corbin has been quoted as disapproving it, and as say- 
ing: “ Funston is a boss scout; that is all.” He is 
certainly a boss scout. Whether that is all is not so 
clear. A boss scout may be good timber to make a 
general out of. Kit Carson was a boss scout, and he 
was finally made a brigadier-general by brevet. At 
any rate Funston is altogether too interesting and too 
promising to be damned by the inopportune blandish- 
ments of a Finnegan. So far as has appeared he is an 
exceptionally modest and self-contained dare-devil of a 
man. There is a rumor that his appointment as 
brigadier was recommended by MacArthur, and if that 
is true it means a great deal, for MacArthur has had 
a chance to know him. A newspaper despatch from 
North Carolina reported the other day that Funston’s 
great-grandmother was a niece of Daniel Boone, and 
a cousin of Lewis and Clark, the explorers. If that 
is true it helps to account for some of the restless- 
ness in his blood. 

Kipling’s latest story is the story of the education 
of a boss scout, and in the last instalment of it one 
of the little scout’s teachers says: “ From time to time 
God causes men to be born who have a lust to go 
abroad at the risk of their lives and discover news-— 
to-day it may be far-off things, to-morrow of some 
hidden mountain, and the next day of some near-by 
men who have done a foolishness against the state. 
These souls are very few.” There is a great deal about 
Funston’s record to make it seem likely that he is one 
of these few. At any rate he is interesting, and he 
did a very useful and important service in catching 
Aguinaldo, though Aguinaldo’s bolt was pretty well 
shot before he was caught. <A great deal of nonsense 
will be written about Funston, and? we must not think 
the worse of him for it, for he cannot help it. 


EOPLE who still believe in the guilt of Dreyfus 

—they are not numerous in this country—-have 

a remarkable gift of credulity, and possibly they 
will still believe in it after reading the new Dreyfus 
book. The book tells the story of his five years of 
suffering. It is not very long, but it includes many 
of his letters heretofore published, letters of his wife 
to him, his diary kept during his imprisonment on 
Devil’s Island and elsewhere, and a brief record of 
events, closing with his acceptance of a pardon after 
his second trial. These documents make a moving 
story, and the internal evidence of innocence that they 
offer is so strong as to make the reader wonder what 
effect the book will have in France. Nowhere else is 
there anything left to be done for Dreyfus. He is free. 
He has the sympathy and respect of the world. But 
France still officially holds him guilty of treason, and 
is constrained fer political reasons to maintain that 
fiction. It is an expensive pretence to keep up, but 
it is on France more than on Dreyfus that the cost of 
it falls now. She has given pardon where her duty 
was to ask it; has released and sent away bare a man 
to whom she owed tenfold restitution. This new book 
is a record of debt owed by France to Dreyfus, and 
owed by France to France. It ought to have effect 
in stirring up France to acknowledge and redeem her 
obligations. No doubt it will, in the end, but the labor 
is a huge one, and may still be a long time in process. 


thority that one of the latest developments in 

electro-thermics is the synthesis of oxides of 
nitrogen from atmospheric air.” The plan is, as re- 
ported, to detach the nitrogen from the air in large 
quantities, and make it into nitrates to be used for 
fertilizing purposes. Thus the air would help us more 
directly than it does now to grow crops, and would 
minister to our stomachs as well as to our lungs. 

One of the ingenious gentlemen whose office is to 
anticipate the possibilities of science, and work them 
into popular tales, made a story a short time ago that 
turned upon this very idea that nitrogen might be 
extracted from the air and turned into food. In his 
tale he brought the process to prompt perfection, and 
started enormous factories, which fed the world on this 
artificial food. The upshot of it all was that so much 
of the nitrogen in the air was used up that the air 
was spoiled for breathing purposes, becoming so strong 
of oxygen that every one who breathed it got drunk 
on oxygen, and staid drunk. Mankind, thus becoming 
tipsy, lost its judgment, and kept on stealing nitrogen 
from the air, until the earth took fire, and burned 
briskly in an oxygenated atmosphere, and all its popu- 
lation perished except one or two long-headed persons 
who saw the crash coming and took precautions in 
time. 

If any such calamity as that is liable to result from 
the dabbling of the electro-thermie sharps with the 
air, it behooves the police and Congress and other pro- 
tective bodies to take cognizance of their propositions. 
Heretofore air has been free, and every one has been 
at liberty to help himself to all he wanted, but we may 
see the time when the air supply will have to be as 
jealously guarded as the water supply, and the nitrate- 
men as sharply watched as the brigands of Ramapo. 


Te New York Sun “learns from competent au- 















F in 1903 Italy should decline to enter into a re- 
newal of the Triple Alliance, but should become 
a member of a new triple alliance, one which 
would have much greater weight in the politics 
of the world than the partnership about to ex- 
pire by the effluxion of time, it would not be sur- 
prising to men who are capable of seeing just an inch 
beyond the moment. International politics are not 
made in a day. They are matters of slow growth, of 
evolution, of negotiations which often consume months, 
sometimes years. Frequently their purpose must be 
masked, and the attention of the world must be di- 
verted and distracted. There must be 9 curtain-raiser 
before the real play of the evening is brought for- 
ward. 

In politics, as in matrimony, there are some alli- 
ances which are dictated by sympathy and affection, 
and there are some which are merely for the conven- 
icnce of both parties concerned. The Triple Alliance 
—Germany, Austria, and Italy—belongs to the latter 
class. In the issue of HARPER’S WEEKLY for January 
5, I briefly called attention to the interesting article 
written by Signor Crispi, Italy’s former premier, in 
the Nuova Antologia, in which he told how this com- 
bination of world-powers came into being. As a result. 
of the Russo-Turkish war and the Treaty of Berlin, 
Italy found herself politically isolated. It was Bis- 
marck who suggested the Triple Alliance, as a measure 
of safety to the three nations concerned and as a 
menace to both Russia and France. 


T was essentially a nineteenth - century mariage 
I de convenance, It was a prop to sustain a fall- 
ing house. Italy more than any other nation at 
that time needed support. Wedged in between France 
and Austria, with which the political history of Italy 
is inseparably woven, her salvation demanded that she 
should no longer remain isolated. Alliance with 
France was then out of the question, but an under- 
standing with Germany and Austria was easily reach- 
ed. It maintained the equilibrium, and has unques- 
tionably been a factor for peace. France might un- 
doubtedly have once more attempted conclusions with 
Germany had she been assured of the strict neutral- 
itv of the other European powers—if by diplomacy or 
fear she could have secured the indifference of Austria 
and Italy; but she was not rash enough to essay a trial 
of strength so long as their armies and fleets were to 
be counted as factors. 

There is no love lost between France and Italy; there 
is no real affection between Austria and Italy. No 
nation ever becomes quite reconciled to the thought of 
seeing its former territory in the possession of anoth- 
er, even when the lapse of time has made it only a 
memory. No Frenchman lies awake nights thinking of 
Alsace and Lorraine—always excepting M. Dérouléde 
and his group of Nationalists—and yet it rather 
wounds the pride of sane Frenchmen, the men who 
have long ceased to think of revanche, that those prov- 
inces are lost to France. There is the same senti- 
mental resentment in Italy. The Austrian possessions 
on the Adriatic are a perpetual reminder of Italian 
folly. They are Austrian in name, and still morg 
Italian in heart. It is useless to think of recovering 
what has been lost, but one can always regret. 
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finities to throw Italy into the arms of Austria, 

political exigencies made the union imperative, 
and they have enjoyed each other’s society in a fairly 
amicable manner. Whether the alliance is as strong 
in fact as it appears on paper has often been disputed, 
but an alliance these days is to politics what the tor- 
pedo-boat is in warfare: the unknown factor is often 
a greater deterrent than the known, and the moral 
fear which it inspires does more damage than the 
actual destruction it can work. Italy’s navy has al- 
ways been regarded as a potent element in weighing 
the balance of power. Her navy was one of the first 
to be equipped with modern guns of huge calibre, and 
for years the Italian 100-ton guns were regarded with 
awe by naval experts the world over. It is true that 
since then we have changed our theories of ordnance, 
and have found that a different type ot weapon was 
vastly more efficacious, but that did not destroy the 
prestige which she had gained by having pioneered in 
modern gunnery; so also for a long time Italy pos- 
sessed some of the largest ironclads afloat. The cold 
logie of figures under the several heads of tonnage 
and guns made the Italian navy too formidable not 
to be treated with all the proper respect which power 
commands. 

Germany, strong on land, was weak at sea, and the 
Italian navy was very useful to menace the French 
navy if necessary, and was especially valuable in view 
of her geographical position. There was also the 
Italian army to be taken into account. We know really 
nothing of that army except what the figures tell. 
The only opportunity of recent years the Italian army 
has had to show its quality was in the Abyssinian 
campaign against Menelek, which is a chapter in the 
military history of Italy on which no army officer cares 
to linger. The forces of the Negus not only inflicted 


S' although there were no natural or racial af- 
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a severe defeat, but made it evident to all the world 
that the Italian army needed a good deal of reforma- 
tion and reorganization before it was worthy to be 
considered a fighting-machine of the first order. Adowa 
is not a popular name in Italy. 


which presides Williarh II. It is not so much the 

military burden—from that no Continental nation 
san hope to escape so long as the armed neutrality pre- 
vails—but it is the commercial weight under which 
she is staggering. France met the Italian move by 
raising the tariff on her southern neighbor, which was 
a grievous blow. The German-Austrian-Italian alli- 
ance was not political and not commercial, and al- 
though Italy had thrown in her lot with Germany to 
maintain the political equilibrium, that carried with 
it no obligation on the part of Germany to give Italy 
any commercial relations not enjoyed by other na- 
tions. 

In Germany there are always the Agrarians to be re- 
membered, and the price of their grudging support is 
protection—tariff duties ever increasing. The higher 
Count von Biilow makes his tariff wall, the more he 
ean count upon the support of this influential e'ement 
in the Reichstag, and after all is said, government, like 
charity, begins at home. It is Italy that suffers by 
the tariff. Her wines, her fruits, and her other pro- 
ducts are barred out by the German custom-house be- 
cause the Agrarians have to be placated. In one word: 
the only thing that Italy has gained by the alliance 
has been to find herself debarred from two profitable 
markets. She has been compelled to starve herself so 
that she might live. 


[' has cost Italy a good deal to sit at the board over 
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still retains some of its diplomatic cunning and 

skill to intrigue. “The people at the Quir- 
inal,” an anonymous writer recently remarked, “ are 
wonderful mathematicians. On paper they construct 
marvellous Machiavellian combinations. To take and 
never to give, such is their desire.” And they are in 
a position now to make a combination which may have 
some practical results. 

To detach Italy from the Triple Alliance and link 
her to the Russo-French partnership would increase 
Russian and French prestige and correspondingly de- 
crease German, perhaps destroy the equilibrium and 
tip the scale in favor of the new combination. Italy 
is in a position to say both to France and Germany, 
* What will you pay me to enter into partnership with 
you?” The payment must be made in commercial 
concessions. France can lower her tariff and make a 
profitable market for Italy; Germany can do the same 
thing, but with more difficulty. Probably France can 
offer the highest price; she would be even willing to 
pay a good price to insure the absolute neutrality of 
the Quirinal in case of war between France and Ger- 
many or England. 


TT" nation that gave to the world a Machiavelli 
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ACK of all this, however, is perhaps a muck more 
B far-reaching and important realignment of the 
powers. An Anglo-Germanic-Italian alliance is 
not an improbability; its consummation will depend 
largely upon circumstances. The writer cannot in any 
way indicate the source of his information, which, how- 
ever, is of a character to make it be received with the 
highest consideration. It can be stated that the scheme 
of a formal and precise alliance between Great Britain 
and Germany, with Italy participating under certain 
circumstances, is not fanciful, and has been given se- 
rious consideration in more than one high quarter. 
Modern English statesmanship has been opposed to 
binding alliances, and it has been the boast of Eng- 
lishmen that while all the rest of the world was forced 
to become members of Ziveibund or Dreibund to pre- 
serve national existence, England could go her own 
gait and defy the machinations of her enemies. “ Splen- 
did isolation” was a thing to be proud of. Recent 
events have changed the mental attitude of English- 
men, and isolation is not so alluring as it once seemed 
to be. 

Germany’s isolation is almost as great as England’s. 
Germany has the choice of allying herself with Rus- 
sia, France, or England. (TI eliminate Austria, as it 
is doubtful if her support can be depended upon in 
any great emergency, while, having no navy, her mil- 
itary value shrinks compared with the other powers; 
and Italy as an “element” in the formula is value- 
less until joined with an “active agent.”) Of the 
three great powers a rapprochement with England is 
easier than with the others. An alliance with France 
will be almost impossible on both sides of the Rhine; 
the feeling in Germany against Russia, and in Rus- 
sia against Germany, is deep and ill concealed. They 
do not love England in Germany, and yet when the 
German people understand the necessities of the sit- 
uation they will accept the alliance, not with the 
hysterical emotion which characterized the French 
when they found they could count upon the support 
of Russia, but with sober content arising from the 
knowledge that the father-land has nothing to fear. 






would draw the fangs of both France and Rus- 
sia. An offensive and defensive alliance be- 
tween England and Germany would mean that France 
is put under bonds for her good behavior. Russia 
would be menaced at both extremes of her empire. 
This Captain Mahan so well pointed out in half a 
dozen words in The Problem‘ of Asia: “ Upon one 
flank of the Russian line lies the army of Japan; 
upon the other, 5000 miles away, that of Germany. 
. . . The two extremes of the Russian line, thus open 
to attack, are most inadequately connected by rail.” 
Until this railway connection has been made wholly 
adequate to her needs Russia would be seipiess. 
England would have nothing to fear from France 
raising the Egyptian question or Russia attempting 
a coup in the Far East. It would give her time to 
recuperate from the destructive effects of the Boer 
war, to reorganize her army on a scientific basis, and 
to regain some of the prestige which she has lost. 
The alliance might, of course, impose obligations which 
would be not so easily met. If Emperor William pur- 
sues his schemes in Asia Minor, or Italy makes an- 
other demand on China for a port (the last one had 
the moral support of England, but met with refusal 
from China), England might find the alliance costly, 
but perhaps not more so than is her present posi- 
tion. Having to defy all the world is very expensive 
business, and a project so appalling in its possible re- 
sults that few statesmen would care to assume re- 
sponsibility for it. 


| Sie would gain by the. alliance, because it 
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long and warm friendship, and a British-Italian 

alliance would doubtless be popular in both 
countries. The Italians are proud of their navy. and 
it would be flattering to their vanity to know that 
they were part of a combination in which was the 
greatest naval power in the world; it would perhaps 
lead them to still further add to their naval strength, 
and make France still more anxious to keep peace. 
France has a flank which an Italian army corps could 
do more than threaten; she has a navy which, com- 
bined with that of England in the Mediterranean, 
would disarrange all the plans of the French naval 
authorities, and it has always been believed in Eng- 
land that in case of war between France and their 
country, the French Mediterranean and Channel 
squadrons would combine and attempt to destroy the 
English Channel squadron, which would be inferior 
in number and weight of ships, and then attack the 
English Mediterranean squadron, with a fair chance 
of success. It would not necessarily follow that the 
plan in reality would work out as nicely as on paper, 
but with an Italian fleet within steaming distance of 
the great French base of Toulon, there would have 
to be a somewhat radical rearrangement of the cal- 
culations. 


B Vien ana England and Italy there has been a 


the recent: amiable interchange of pleasantries 

between President Loubet and the Duke of Genoa 
at Toulon had perhaps not the political significance 
which writers in the French press have been anxious 
to give it. The plans now being considered may 
not be consummated; the death of a statesman, or 
the accession to power of another, may entirely change 
the programme, and yet there is a greater chance of 
this redistribution of political quantities being suc- 
cessful than there is of its failure. It will come about 
because of stern necessity, because recent events in 
two widely separated parts of the globe, in South 
Africa and China, have shaken the theories of states- 
men, and have shown that to-day, more than ever 
before in the history of the world, no nation is strong 
enough to ignore all the others; that the peace of the 
world. as Napoleon discovered, rests cn_ political 
equilibrium, and that poise can only be preserved by 
a grouping of powers so evenly balanced that it would 
be the act of a madman to attempt its disturbance. 
In all that has been said no mention has been made 
of Japan, and while Japan is not a European power, 
she to-day exercises no small influence on European 
politics. But the importance of Japan has not been 
lost sight of, nor is it likely to be, considering the 
vast strides this Pacific empire has been making in the 
last twenty-five years. To-day, and for many years to 
come, selfish interests will force Japan to remain 
friendly to England and antagonistic to Russia. It is 
worth while to quote once more the words of Captain 
Mahan, which, like a flash. illuminate the entire polit- 
ical horizon: ** Upon one flank of the Russian line lies 
the army of Japan; upon the other, 5000 miles away, 
that of Germany.” 


Fa: what has been written it will be seen that 
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sum up: Russia threatened on both flanks; 
[ France in danger of attack both on flank and 
centre; the combined naval forces of England, 
Italy, and Germany arrayed against Russia and 
France, with Japan always longing and awaiting the 
psychological moment to strike a blow at Russia—is 
that not a grouping of forces to insure the world’s 
peace? The development and changes in international 
relations in the not very remote future bid fair to be 
among the most interesting in history. 




































The Supreme Court of 
the Philippine Islands 


PON the assumption of sovereignty 
i over the Philippine archipelago, 

the Spanish courts necessarily 
ceased to have jurisdiction. This system 
comprised justices of the peace in the 
various towns, a court of first instance 
in the chief town of each province, and 
the audiencias of Manila, Cebu, and Vi- 
gan. To these several audiencias all of 
the decrees and sentences of the courts 
of first instance, in criminal matters, were 
forwarded either for consultation or upon 
appeal. In civil matters all appeals from 
courts of first instance were made to the 
territorial Audiencia of Manila. Appeals 
were allowed to the supreme tribunal at 
Madrid in both civil and _ criminal 
causes. 

In’ lieu of the Spanish tribunals the 
military authorities at first provided sum- 
mary provost courts to take cognizance of 
all crimes, no provision being made for the 
adjudication of civil questions. It soon 
became evident to General Otis, the mili- 
tary governor, that it would be neces- 
sary to establish purely civil courts, hav- 
ing jurisdiction of civil cases and such 
criminal offences as in no way violated 
the laws of war or military rules or regu- 
lations. 

In May, 1899, the Supreme Court was 
formed, with a president, or chief justice, 
a president and two magistrates in the 
civil branch, and a president and four 
magistrates in the criminal branch; at the 
same time the attorney-general’s depart- 
ment was organized. Since that date 
nearly twenty provincial courts of first 
instance have been established, and a large 
number of justices of the peace have been 
appointed. The Spanish substantive laws 
and laws of procedure are still in force, 
except so far as they have been amended 
by the military governor of the Philippine 
Commission ; but such amendments are 
few and comparatively unimportant ex- 
cept in relation to criminal procedure, 
which is now modified to conform to the 
American code system. There is now no 
appeal from the decisions of this tribunal. 
Spanish is the official language of the 
court. Old local practitioners, not sub- 
jects of any foreign country, who take 
an oath of allegiance to the United States, 


and all American attorneys admitted to | 


practice in the Federal courts, or in 
the highest courts of any State or Terri- 
tory, are admitted without examination. 
All other applicants are examined. 





ADVICE TO MOTHERS.—MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING 
Syrup should always be used for children teething. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 
oo colic, and is the best remedy for diarrhaa. 
—[Adv. 





TELEPHONE Service at your house will save many 
small annoyances. Rates in Manhattan from $60 a 
year. et .Y. Telephone Co., 15 Dey St., 111 W.38th St. 
—[ Adv. 


No household is aera without%a case of Cook’s 
IMPERIAL EXTRA Dry CHAMPAGNE. It’s the best 
sparkling wine made.—[Adv.] 





ABpott’s, the Original Angostura Bitters renew vi- 
tality and give lasting strength. At druggists’.—[Adv.] 
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Dr. SIEGERT’S ANGOSTURA BITTERS, great South 
American tonic for weak people.—[Adv.] 
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All the members of the court at the | 
present time are mestizo Filipinos, except 
Judge Richard W. Young. The Filipino | 
members of the court are all graduates | 
of the University of Manila, Messrs. | 
Araullo and Araneta being also Doctors | 
of Law of the University of Madrid. 

Don Cayetano S. Arellano, the president 
or chief justice, of the court, is perhaps the 
foremost living Filipino, and for years | 
has been regarded as the most learned and | 
profound lawyer in the Philippines. He | 
was born in the province of Bataan, | 
across the bay from Manila, in 1847, and 
with’ the exception of two years’ service 
as supplementary magistrate of the Audi- 
encia of Manila, has never held public 
office. Both he and Sefior Araullo were 
professors of law in the University of 
Manila. 

Don Manuel Araullo, the president of 
the civil branch of the court, was born in 
the province of Batangas forty-seven 


years ago, and has served as secretary of 


the Audiencia of Manila, as assistant at- 
torney-general to the Supreme Court, and 
to the Audiencia at Cebu, prosecuting at- 
torney for the district of Binondo, Ma- 
nila, and as supplementary magistrate of 
the Audiencia of Manila in Spanish 
times. 

Judge Richard W. Young, the president 


of the criminal branch, is a native of 


Utah, and graduated from the Military 


Academy at West Point in 1882, and from 


the Columbia College School of Law, New 
He was Judge Advo- 
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cate on General Hancock’s staff at Govern- 
ors Island in 1884 and 1885, resigned from 
the army in 1888, and has since been prac- 
tising law in his native State; was chair- 


| man of the commission that codified the 


Revised Statutes of Utah, and served in 


| the Philippines in 1898 and 1899 in com- 


mand of the battalion of Utah Light Ar- 
tillery. 

Don Gregorio Araneta, born in the 
province of Iloilo, island of Panay, about 
thirty years ago, has never held public 
office except as assistant attorney-general 
at Manila. Don Julio Llorente is a na- 
tive of Cebu, where he was born about 
thirty-five years ago. He acted as assist- 
ant attorney-general and as supplementary 
magistrate of the Audiencia of Cebu. 
Just prior to American occupation, Sefor 
Llorente was condemned to death by the 
Spanish government on suspicion of being 
an insurrectionist, but was released from 
prison after nearly one year’s confinement, 
upon the capture of the city by the Fili- 
pmo insurrectionists in the month of Jan- 
uary, 1899. 

Don Dionisio Chanco is fifty years of 
age, and has served as secretary of the 
Supreme Court, as registrar of public 
property in the province of Bataan, as 
prosecuting attorney in the provinces of 
Cavite, Bataan, and Samar, and as judge 
oi the court of first instance of the prov- 
ince of Batangas. He is now supplemen- 
tary judge of the Supreme Court. 

Lieutenant-Colonel E. H. Crowder was 
born in Missouri. He graduated at the 
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West Point Military Academy in 188! 
and several years later at the law-school 
of the University of Missouri. Sinee 1895 
he has been a member of the corps of 
Judge Advocates of the United States 
army. His services as the chief law- 
officer of the military government in the 
Philippines and as secretary to the gov- 
ernor have been conspicuously able. 

Don Florentino Torres, the attorney- 
general, was born in Manila fifty-seven 
years ago. He served the Spanish govern 
ment for many years as secretary of the 
Audiencia at Manila, and as judge of the 
courts of first instance of the provinces 
of Ilocos Norte, Ilocos Sur, and Pam- 
panga; as assistant attorney-general of 
the Audiencia of Cebu, and as associate 
justice of the criminal branch of the 
Audiencia at Manila. Sefior Torres was 
at one time nominated as assistant attor- 
ney-general of the Audiencia at Havana, 
but did not accept the appointment. The 
attorney-general sits with the Supreme 
Court in administrative but not in ju- 
dicial matters. 

Colonel W. E. Birkhimer, United States 
Volunteers, Lieutenant-Colonel Thomas 
H. Hamer, United States Volunteers, and 
Don Raymundo Melliza, of [loilo, were 
formerly members of the court. 

The Taft Commission has in prepara- 
tion codes of civil and criminal procedure 
based upon the American practice. It 
is understood that the commission has 
not yet been able to consider the ques 
tion of revising the substantive laws. 
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IT HAS A FLAVOR a 


ANTIQUITY, 


being made by James Crow before you were born, by the 


Kentucky small tub, Hand-made, Sour Mash process, and is | 


still made the same way and 


Old Crow Rye is a straight Whiskey, the only | 


guaranteed in every respect. 


safe one to use, if you regard your health. 


Gold Medai 
H. B. KIRK S& CO., 


Paris 1900. 


Sole Bottlers, N. Y. 














‘Just Married -GOERZ LENSES 
and Eastman Kodaks 


We are now ready to supply our Double-Anastigmat 
Lenses fitted to the No. 2 and 3 Folding Pocket Kodak and 
the No. 3; 4 and 5 Folding Cartridge Kodak. 

No. 3 Folding Pocket Kodak with Goerz Double Anastig- 
mat and New Automatic TIB Shutter, complete, - $61.50. 

If you have @ Kodak we will fit a Lens for $14.00 less. 

This Lens and Shutter may be detached for use on other cameras. 

For prices, circulars, etc., apply to your dealer, or to the 
Cc. P. GOERZ OPTICAL WORKS, 52 E. Union Sq., New York 











BOKER’S 


The best stomach regulator. 


BITTERS 


None better in mixed drinks. 
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THE “SOHMER” HEADS THE 
LIST OF THE HIGHEST - 
GRADE PIANOS, 


SOHMER 
PIANOS 


Sohmer Building, ?"4,3s'e"gm 
‘Sth Ave., cor. 22d St, York. 
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Camden vs. the Second Lakewood Team 
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Mrs. Gould and her Guests on the Club-house Veranda 











The Gallery 


THE POLO TOURNAMENT AT LAKEWOOD, NEW JERSEY 


Photographs by Fames Burton 
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STURDY constitution ae 
a vigorous mind are the 
results of CYCLING in the 

open air—not drugs, but nat- 
ure’s tonic. 

Catalogue mailed free on application 
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A BRISK RIDE 
over quiet country roads and 
shady lanes instils renewed 
activity into the overworked 
and busy brain. Try it, a 
little every day, on an easy- 
running 


MONARCH 
BICYCLE 
CHAINLEss, $60. 


CHAIN WHEELS, $40 to $25. 
CoasTer-BRAkE, $5 extra. 


Catalog free of 
dealers everywhere 


MONARCH SALES DEPT. 
CHICAGO) NEWYORK SAN FRANCISCO 











In the Pay 
Envelope 


That's where our education 
affects you. 
LF a ee the eory 
of their wor misplaced peo- 
pA to change | thea work; enable 
iaatleltana ¢ a Fe. hy 
250,000 udente 2 end frraduates in Mechanical, 
Tel hb iol ney ‘ete. Write for 
circular by mae subject in which interested. 


INTERNATIONAL hag emo SCHOOLS, 
Established 1891. tal $1,500,000, 
Box 1159 Th nd Pa. 
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The exercise and pleasure derived from 
riding the 
NEW FEATHERSTONE 
is more beneficial to men and women than 
any tonic and nerve fi 
Our conan on oom pon on application. 
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Southern Cotton 


Their Importance since the Development of Cotton-Mills in 
the South 





in the Southern States has been so 

rapid in the last ten years that 
whole sections of the land have been com- 
pletely changed in an agricultural and in- 
dustrial sense. The most important ef- 
fect of this change has been the employ- 
ment of Southern darkies and white peo- 
ple in mills who formerly made an un- 
certain and inadequate living in tilling 
the soil. Im the Carolinas a measure of 
prosperity has been obtained in the cotton- 
mill districts never before realized, and 
the growth of the new industry has with- 
out doubt been a great benefit to the sec- 
tions in which the mills have been es- 
tablished. The Southern movement of the 
cotton-mills is no longer an experiment, 
but a demonstrated success, and the cot- 
ton-manufacturing of this part of our 
country promises to develop indefinitely. 

One of the problems that confronted, 
and is now confronting, Southern mill- 
men is that of the relative supply of 
skilled labor. The efficiency of the South- 
ern workmen in the mills was not to be 
compared at the beginning to the skill of 
the Northern or New England factory and 
mill workers. Lower wages, however, 
made up for the lack of efficiency, and 
the Southern mills have been run on this 
plan ever since. But there is the begin- 
ning of a new era now which promises to 
produce better skilled labor in the South, 
and to make up for a deficiency that has 
long been apparent to close observers. If 
the South is to be a great cotton-manufac- 
turing centre, trade and textile schools 
and colleges are almost essential. The re- 
markable construction of mills and spin- 
dles in the South in the last few years has 
more than ever emphasized the importance 
of this. With more spindles the demand 
for skilled labor grows more urgent. Un- 
der past conditions the development of the 
cotton-manufacturing industry of the 
South would be seriously handicapped, 
and no one realizes this more than the 
mill-men and publie educators. 

One of the noteworthy features of the 
South’s industrial progress is the estab- 
lishment of trade and industrial schools, 
and their future promises as much for 
the South as the cotton-mills which first 
created a demand for them. The mills 
hardly provided the necessary training 
and education that were needed for the 
skilled worker in the textile world, and 
the Southern trade-schools were founded 
to make up for this deficiency. The trade- 
schools of New England and of Germany 
had demonstrated the value and neces- 
sity of such institutions for textile-man- 
ufacturing centres, and the fact that the 
Seuth has awakened to the responsibil- 
ities which have come in the wake of her 
cotton-mills argues well for her future in- 
dustrial career. The training of workmen 
for textile-mills, and of engineers for op- 
erating the machinery, is a work that is 
now being profitably done in several in- 
dustrial schools of the South, and the 
curriculums of these institutions are lib- 
eral enough to prove of value to the prac- 
tical and theoretical workers in the 
fields. 

There are practically only two well- 


Tin development of the cotton-mill 





equipped cotton trade-schools in the South 
to-day, but they are the beginning of a 
group of institutions that have been 
planned (and must eventually spring up 
all over the cotton belt) for the tech- 
nical training of students in spinning, 
weaving, carding, and designing. The 
oldest and first of these cotton trade- 
schools is connected. with the Georgia 
School of Technology, at Atlanta, and 
it. is so complete in all departments that 
it presents to the students the very latest 
and most improved features of mill con- 
struction, and gives a thorough course in 
all departments of cotton manufacture 
and textile spinning and designing. This 


Trade-Schools: 





school was first opened in the season of | 


1898-99, and it is called “ The A. French 
Textile School ” because of the endowment 
of Aaron French, of Pittsburg, who made 
good the deficiency of funds necessary to 
secure the $10,000 appropriation of the 
State on the condition that a like sum 
should be raised by the friends of the in- 
stitution. The school is pretty thorough- 
ly equipped for the work it has in view, 
and it will give to the South in a few 
years a crop of earnest, educated, skilled 
textile experts that should greatly broad- 
en the cotton-manufacturing industry of 
that section. 

The other textile-school of the South is 
the Clemson College Textile-School, which 
opened nearly two years ago, at Clemson, 
South Carolina, for the purpose of supply- 
ing that State with more experts in tex- 
tile-manufacturing. This school aims to 
supply a general training for students 
wishing to engage in manufacturing wool, 
silk, and linen products. In the Georgia 
school the aim is simply to train experts 
for cotton weaving and designing. The 
equipment of the South Carolina institu- 
tion is also complete enough to give the 
students a thorough practical mill and 
laboratory experience. 
spinning departments are as thorough as 


could be desired, and the dyeing and weav- | 


ing departments have no superior. Here 
the latest methods are taught according 
to the most approved systems, and the 
students are brought into daily contact 
with the best workmen the country af- 
fords. 

The idea of both of these textile-schools 
is to provide the students with a broader 
understanding of the textile-manufactur- 
ing industry than they can pick up in the 
mills. In the latter their knowledge is 
apt to be limited to one or two depart- 
ments, and there is less chance for learn- 
ing in a broad sense all there is to know 
in the manufacturing of textile products. 
The student who understands mill prac- 
tice and all kinds of machinery, and the 
relative importance of different systems 
of dyeing, spinning, and weaving, is much 
more apt to develop and improve an in- 
dustry that to-day occupies the attention 
of ali who have the future of the South 
at heart. Mill manufacturers welcome 
the appearance of the textile-school in the 
South, and they admit that the studies 
pursued there prepare the students for 
better work than actual mill practice 
without the preliminary training and 
study. 
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at 30 West Forty-fourth Street, 

which was opened to members on 
May 1, is a fine twelve-story building 
of Indiana limestone and brick. It 
was designed -by Messrs. Tracy & Swart- 
wout, both Yale.men, and members of the 
club, and is-a-radical-departure from pre- 
vious styles of club-houses, inasmuch as it 
combines the features of the bachelor 
apartment-house with the privileges and 
conveniences of a club. Of course only 
Yale men, members of the club, are en- 
titled to live there, but already most of 
the rooms are occupied. 

The most striking feature of the build- 
ing is the grill-room on the ground-floor. 
The walls are wainscoted to a height of 
nine feet with rough-hewn oak, which 


Ti new home of the Yale Club, 


supports a shelf, alorig which are ranged | 


old brasses, tobies, pewter platters, etc., 
while under it on big wooden pegs hang 
beer-mugs and tankards inscribed with 
the names of their owners. At one end 
of the room is the grill, where a white- 
coated’ chef prepares chops and makes 
Welsh ragebits in full view of all present, 
while opposite rises a great fireplace 
piled with ‘logs resting on andirons that 





New Yale Club-House 





are over six feet tall. 
room are the billiard and pool tables. 
On this main floor are the office, a 
spacious hallway, a reception-room for 
visitors, and a café decorated after the 
fashion of an old German wine-room. 
A winding staircase and two elevators 
lead to the upper stories. .On the second 
floor are the library and the main loung- 
ing-room—high ceilinged, elaborately de- 
corated, 
famous Yale graduates. Above this are 
six floors devoted to the sleeping-rooms, 
which are arranged in suites and in 
single chambers. On the ninth floor is a 
class dining-room, which stretches across 
the entire facade of the house, the walls 
tinted a Yale blue, and hung with pictures 
of the university’s victorious athletic 
teams. There are also two other smaller 
dining-rooms on this floor, but the prin- 
cipal dining-room occupies the entire 
floor space of the story above, and will 
accommodate 400 diners. The kitchen 
is above this, and still higher up are two 


The carding and | 


Beyond the grill- | 


and hung with portraits of- 












Rest implies Change, 
Relaxation, Recreation 


No matter how weary in body 
and mind you may be 


CYCLING 


will refresh and invigorate you. 
Try it! 
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Chainless Bicycle 


affords all the comforts of cy- 

cling, with none of its draw 

backs. Especially — to 

woman’s use. No dirty chain 

to catch and soil the clothing 

Always in good condition, rain 
| 


or shine, on muddy or dusty 

roads. Easy to ride Easy 

to clean. 0) aa $60 
Racer $50 


Roadsters $40 and $35 


Catalog Sree of Rambler 
dealers everywhere 


RAMBLER SALES DEPT. 
Chicago New York 
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$1200. 


Go anywhere at any time 


Inthe L9OL Model 


WINTON 


All the improvements 
suggested by~ constant 
use under all conditions 


The Winton Motor Carriage Co. 
478 Belden St., Cleveland, O., VU. S. A. 








roof-gardens, where refreshments will be | 


served during the summer months. The 


building cost $375,000, and was erected 


in the record time of seven months. 


Eastern Depot ; 150-152 E. 58th St, New York — 
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suggests the speed of 
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1901 Spalding 
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A Trip Through aanten by Lakes and Rivers—LEHIGH VALLEY RAILROAD 
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The Sunday Crowd of Onlookers 
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Two of the fastest Horses on the Road 
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THE HARLEM RIVER SPEEDWAY 
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Canada’s Infant Navy 


HE -fame of the Northwestern 

[ Mounted Police of Canada has at- 

tracted considerable attention to a 
picturesque arm of our northern neigh- 
bor’s war department,and since the South- 
African war the Canadian regulars and 
volunteers have been accepted by the 
world as fighters and strategists equal 
to any turned out of the military schools 
of Europe. But of Canada’s infant navy 
little has been heard; due, probably, to 
the fact that the opportunity for distin- 
guishing itself has not yet occurred. Yet 
in a way the bluejackets of Canada are 
performing work that trains them for 
duty on a larger scale fully as arduous 
and difficult’ as that which falls to the lot 
of the Mounted Policemen. 

The navy consists: of no battle-ships 
or armored cruisers, but of fourteen ves- 
sels with a total number of bluejackets 
and officers to man them of less than 
four hundred. Most of these war-vessels 
would be classed with our mosquito fleet 
which the war with Spain created, and 
some would hardly be worthy of such 
high classification. There are at least 
two schooner sail crafts in the fleet, which 
have no other power of propulsion than 
that furnished by wind and sails. Yet 
the Kingfisher and Osprey are fine models 
of their class, and armed with their small- 
calibre guns they cruise up and down the 
coasts so threateningly that smugglers 
take good care to avoid them. More than 
one heroic feat has been performed by 
these two relics of an age when war-ships 
were all sailing-craft. 

The two flag-ships of the navy are good- 
sized gunboats, named respectively the 
Acadia and La Canadienne. These ships 
are seaworthy boats, and make good time 
when in pursuit of the enemy. The Con- 
stance, the Curlew, and the Petrel are 
also effective little gunboats, which chase 
up and down the coast, keeping unlawful 
crafts from plying their nefarious business 
with the colony. 

Agood deal of the work of Canada’s navy 
is devoted to the prevention of piracy and 
smuggling. Smuggling is more common 
along the Canadian border than elsewhere 


* on this continent, and there are plenty of 


queer-looking crafts engaged in smuggling 
goods into Canada without taking the 
trouble to pay duties. These smugglers 
are shrewd and desperate men, and they 
resort to tricks and evasions that deceive 
the ordinary officers. Their methods are 
ali conducted in the dark, and along 
lonely parts of the coast. On dark nights 
they smuggle kegs of liquor from the 
French island of St. Pierre to the Cana- 
dian coast, and one good ship-load landed 
will pay for all the. danger and anxiety 
run. Fortunes have been made in a few 
years in this way, and the temptation is 
so great that many engage in it, and great 
are the resources of the smugglers. 

Against these desperate men, who do 
not hesitate at murder if necessary for 
the maturing of their plans, the little 
navy directs a good deal of ‘its attention. 
Some of the smugglers carry arms with 
them, and several times they have boldly 
resisted arrest. But not once in these en- 
counters has the navy been defeated. 
There is a good deal of smuggling on the 
sea, as well as on the land, between Cana- 
da and the United States, and Canada’s 
bluejackets have their hands full both on 
the sea and the lake coasts in keeping 
down this unlawful trade. 

Another important duty of the navy 
is to look after the fishing interests of 
the country. Regulations have been made 
by the Canadian government to preserve 
the great fishing interests along her coast, 
and to enforce these laws both for native 
and American fishermen the little navy 
has its hands full. Foreign vessels per- 
sist in approaching nearer “than the regu- 
lation three-mile limit, and the Canadian 
gunboats and cruisers have to warn and 
signal to them repeatedly. The same gun- 
boats have to look out for the buoys, 
beacons, light-ships, and light-houses along 
the coast. This light-house work is gen- 
erally monotonous, but sometimes it is 
full of danger and picturesqueness. The 
stanch little gunboats have to weather 
the fiercest weather and seas imaginable 
to reach some of the outer beacon lights. 
So rough, barren, and deserted are the 
immense stretches of coast along the Cana- 
dian sea-border, that the Dominion gov- 
ernment hag established at various points 
places of refuge for shipwrecked mariners. 


- If a ship should go ashore anywhere along 


the coast there would be a refuge station 
somewhere in the vicinity. The gun- 
boats visit these stations regularly to pro- 
vide more provisions, and to take away 
any mariners that may have been wrecked. 
Hundreds of shipwrecked are rescued in 
this way every year either from starva- 
tion or drowning. 

The bluejackets of this fleet are as thor- 
oughly drilled and disciplined as those 
of any other navy; but they gain more 
experience in their wild life than the Eng- 


‘lish bluejacket in his conventional life on 


board modern crack battle-ships and ar- 
mored cruisers. They may not under- 
stand as much about scientific gunnery 
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HARTFORD BICYCLES 


are gracefully designed, soundly con- 

structed, handsomely finished and are 

ridden with pleasure and profit by 

thousands of cyclists young and old. 
Models for 190i, $35. 


VEDETTE BICYCLES 
are low in price but excellent in qual- 
ity and fully guaranteed. 

Models for 1901, $25. 


Hub or Tire Coaster Brake, $5. extra. 
Send for Catalogue, 
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“OUR BOYS ably spend the summer? 
The Davidson Vacation School at Coolbaugh, Pa. 
Ideal Moun 
tion, Study. R.R. connection. 
Dr. Davidson, 57 E. 61st Street, N. Y. City. 
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with modern high explosives, but they 
have the rough-and-ready experience with 
danger which makes them _ individually 
courageous, self-reliant, and _ strategic. 
Like the Mounted Police of the interior, 
or the rough riders of our own country, 
they are units of a small service which 
count for more than the machinelike sol- 
dier or sailor. Each man is eflicient 
enough to sail the gunboat, work the 
guns, command a squad of fighters, or sur 
vey a new landing. It is this personnel 
which makes the small navy of a weak 
country more efficient relatively than that 
of a large one. Canada’s bluejackets in 
an emergency might easily give the Eng- 
lish sailors some points in navigation and 
fighting, even as her rough riders and 
Mounted Police taught Tommy Atkins a 
few important phases of modern warfare 
in a rough country under conditions that 
almost demoralized Europe’s best sol- 
diers. GEORGE E£. WALSH 


—————Quo““<2:_o 


How High Up Does 
It GoP 


SOME COMMENTS ON MR. ROGERS’S 
RECENT CARTOON 

S1r,—The hand that lifts from out the 
slimy ooze, the underling who saves his 
little portion but hands most to the bloat- 
ed captain above, all the surroundings, 
with the dismal legend above the gloomy 
arch—here is a picture voluminous in its 
silent power. 

Permit me through your office to con 
gratulate Mr. W. A. Rogers on this work 
of his—so masterly, so compelling. It 
will prove more potent than a hundred 
sermons to make the people of the Greater 
City feel, as thousands of them know, 
the horror of the life of the Under- 
World. 

SOUTHAMPTON, April 25, 1901. 


Sir,—Permit me to state that during 
many years I have seen nothing more 
strikingly effective than the cartoon in 
last week’s Harper’s WEEKLY, entitled 
“ How High Up Does It Go?” It is certain- 
lv worthy of a high place among the most 
powerful political | cartoons ever produced. 
Supported as it is by the evidences of dark 
crimes in those murky social depths it 
depicts, this actually appalling picture 
is almost overpowering in its effect on the 
mind. 

As in former days the less inhuman 
Tweed régime was undermined by the pen- 
cil of Nast, may now the greater mon- 
ster—Crokerism—be weakened by the 
greater artist—Mr. Rogers. 

PHILADELPHIA, April 29, 1901. 


Sir,—You doubtless do not know me 
from Adam, and there is not much more 
likelihood of your meeting me than of 
meeting our common primal parent, but I 
do wish to express to you my profound 
admiration for your latest cartoon in 
HARPER’S WEEKLY, in connection with the 
prevalent corruption in the metropolis. 
Your picture is a masterpiece. It is the 
most impressive, the most powerful, pre- 
sentation of conditions that I have seen, 
and I have no doubt it will prove a potent 
factor for good. I will not presume to 
judge of its artistic merits, for I am no 
connoisseur, but I do want to let you 
know how much the picture impressed 
me. 

RICHMOND, VIRGINIA, April 29, 1901. 


MONEY FROM FILTH 


Cartoons are among the most effective 
of public scourges, but no more severe, 
just, and telling accusation has ever been 
brought by means of a cartoon than the 
question which W. A. Rogers of HARPER’S 
WEEKLY asks and answers in this week’s 
issue of that journal of civilization— 
“How High Up Does It Go?” 

He pictures a sewer flowing with filth, 
stone steps leading up from it, a policeman 
on the lower step, a captain on the step 
above, and still further up, réaching down 
from beyond the field of vision, a pair 
of great, horrible, clutching, bejewelled 
hands. The captain is passing bags of 
money to the hands above, keeping out his 
part as it passes. The policeman is pass- 
ing them to the captain. The policeman 
gets the bags of money from a human 
hand which is stretched upward from the 
eddying filth of the sewer. Nothing else 
is visible; only that miserably pathetic 
human hand and wrist. But it is a wo- 
man’s hand. 

Think of the government of the greatest 
city on this continent drawing revenues 
from the degradation of women, and pro- 
moting and ‘protecting the degradation of 
women in order that the revenues may 
continue to be passed up by the woman’s 
hand out of the sewer filth to the police- 
man, and so to the captain, and so to the 
horrible clutching hands above! 

Every one knows how high up it goes.— 
Syracuse Post-Standard, April 21, 1901. 
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By the way, Mr. Robertson, 


Mac—Mac—”’ 
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Forethought 
She. ‘Yes, and then we expect to spend the fall in the highlands of Scotland. 


what would be a good pattern to wear—a Rob Roy, a 


He. ‘Oh, a Mackintosh by all means !”’ 








BAKERS 
BREAKFAST 


Williams: 
SET: 








“The Only Kind that 
flont Dry on the lace” 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 
Williams’ Shaving Stick, 25c. 
Genuine Yankee having Soap, 10c. 
Luxury Shaving Tablet, 25c, 

Swiss Violet Shaving Cream, 50c. 
Williams’ Shaving Soap (Barbers’ ), 6 
Round Cakes, 1 lb., 40c. Exquisite also 
for toilet. Trial cake for 2c. stamp. 
The only firm in the world making @ 
spectalty of SHAVING Soaps. 
THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., Glastonbury, Ct. 


LONDON PARIS DRESDEN SYDNEY 








FROM THE MEDICAL PRACTITIONER, THE NURSE ¥ 
AND THE INTELLIGENT HOUSEKEEPER AND CATERER 


WALTER BAKER & CO. Limited 
ESTABLISHED 1780 _DORCHESTER.MASS. 


* GOLD MEDAL, PARIS 1900. 





1/7’ EARL.& WILSON 'S 


;/!_ COLLARS CUFFS SHIRTS 


<*" | BEST IN THE WORLD. 
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Established 1823. 


WILSON 
WHISKEY. 


That’s All! 


THE WILSON DISTILLING CO., 
Baltimore Md. 





Bausch & Lomb 
PLASTIGMAT {[-6.8 


Send for Booklet about Lenses and Glass 


Speed 

Covering Power 

Brilliancy 
Permanence 

Compactness 


Absolutely no 
Astigmatism 


TWO LENSES IN ONE. 
Highest Optical Qualities. 
Specially Designed for 


HAND CAMERAS. 


Furnished on all leading 
makes. You can fit it to 
your Camera yourself. 
Rear System (4 lens) is 
for Long Distance Snap 
Shots and Portraits. 


Lay aside your old Lens and fit your Camera for Best Work witha 


PLASTIGMAT f-6.8 and DIAPHRAGM SHUTTER 


New York 


Bausch & Lomb Optical Co.., Rochester, N.Y. chicago 


Catalog of Field Glasses and Microscopes on Request 


Like one’s purse, a 


Folding 
PocKet 


may be carried in the hand without incon- 
venience, and being covered with fine 
seal grain leather it is dainty and incon- 
spicuous. 

Being made of Aluminum they are stron 
and light reais superb lenses an 
accurate shutters t ey are capable of the 
best photographic work. 


$10.00 to $17.50. 
EASTMAN KODAK CO. 


Catalogue free at the 
dealers or by mail. Rochester, N. Y. 

















BICYCLES 
STANDARD 











 “Bicy CLING for women means 


increased health and strength and 
added pleasure i in life.” wh * * 


THE 


‘ BEVEL-GEAR CHAINLESS BICYCLE 


is especially desirable for women. The 
mechanism is operated with the mini- 
mum of effort and is always perfectly 
lubricated, always in order. There is 
nothing to restrict freedom of movement, 
nothing to catch or soil the clothing. 





MODEL 75 is of 1901 CONSTRUCTION 
throughout. It is the lightest, strongest, hand- 
somest loop frame chainless ever made. $75. 

MODEL 73, our latest chain Columbia for 
women, $50, 

Hub or Tire Coaster Brake, $5 additional. 


COLUMBIA SALES DEPARTMENT, Hartford, Conn. 











The 
Expatriates 


By LILIAN BELL 


Miss Bell’s first 1ong novel has made for her 
a leading position among our younger 
American novelists. It is a 
strongly American story. 

The heroine is a splen- 

did type of Amer- 
ican girl. 


Popular 


BUY 


Grand Imperial 
Champagne.... 


It is the highest priced 

AMERICAN WINE... 

Because it is the best 
For sale by all the leading 


Hotels, Cafes and Clubs 
Everywhere 


$1 50 Price-lists of assorted cases on application. 
GERMANIA WINE CELLARS 
Hammondsport and Rheims, N. Y. 

















Harper & Brothers, Franklin Square, New York 





ENTLEMEN: — The Gooprorm Trousers 

Hanger is made of fine, specially rolled spring 
steel, heavily _nickel-plated 
on copper. The parts in 
contact with the fabric are 
- wide and the edges rounded. It operates auto- 
matically. ‘‘ You press the button,”’ and the 
~ keeper does the rest. Sample by mail, 35¢.; 
3 for $1.00; 6 and a closet loop, $2.00. All express 
prepaid. This is what you want if you want the best. 

Sold by Hardware and Furnishing stores, or prepaid for the 
CHICAGO FORM CO., Dept. 75 124 La Salle &t., CHIGAGO 











Six Trains Daily for Chicago— NEW YORK CENTRAL. 




















